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LIIONIE  YERMONT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


And  Leonie,  all  this  Trhile,  where  was 
she  1  And  what  thoughts  were  hers  during 
that  long  day,  and  still  longer  night  ? 

M.  de  Briancour,  the  elder,  had  not  re- 
turned, nor  was  any  news  of  him  forth- 
coming. Of  Madame  Isabelle  also,  nothing 
was  heard,  and  Femand  ! — — ah  !  there 
was  the  hardest  suspense  to  bear.  Made- 
moiselle Vermont  now  feared  as  much  as 
she  despised  her  brother,  and  for  the  first 

time  she  tried  to  disguise  to  herself  the  Tery 
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miserable  estimation  in  which  she  held  Phi- 
lippe. 

The  Abbe  Lavergne,  upon  reading  Ma- 
dame Isabelle's  letter,  had  simplj  said — 
"  She  has  done  right/'  and  then,  without 
allowing  his  purpose  to  appear,  had  turned 
■all  his  faculties  to  the  task  of  observing 
Leonie.  This  was  no  difficult  matter;  for  in 
the  first  place,  she  was  unsuspicious  of  any 
such  watching  going  on,  and  in  the  next,  she 
was  so  engrossed  with  her  own  thoughts,  that 
«he  had  no  opportunity  of  discovering  those 
of  her  neighbours,  inasmuch  as  they  merely 
concerned  herself.  She  spoke  constantly  of 
the  Count,  and  with  natural  and  deep 
anxiety  of  Madame  Isabelle;  but  of  Fernand 
she  so  strangely  avoided  speaking  at  all, 
that  the  Abbe  could  not  help  reading  in 
this  inexplicable  conduct  a  confirmation  of 
any  suspicions  he  might  previously  have 
conceived. 

In  the  torturing  violence  of  her  anxiety 
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about  all  -whom  she  best  loved,  Mademoiselle 
Vermont  did  not  turn  to  M.  Lavergne  for 
support  or  aid;  for  tbe  impossibility  of  tell- 
ing him  all  she  felt  made  her  still  retain 
towards  him  the  sentiments  of  embarrass- 
ment  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
Yet,  with  every  hour,  her  heart's  burden- 
was  becoming  more  and  more  impossible  to- 
bear,  and  she  was  conscious  that  a  very 
little  would  now  suffice  to  drive  her  to  sucli 
desolation  that  her  secret  must  escape. 

How  slowly  the  day  wore  on  after  Ma- 
dame Isabelle's  departure !  Leonie,  at  first 
full  of  hope,  had  begun  counting  the  hours 
during  which,  in  her  idea,  Pierre  would 
have  time  to  guide  his  charge  to  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine — then  she  decided  that 
the  prisoner  must  be  delivered  up  after 
the  supplication  of  a  few  minutes;  and 
then  came  the  return  of  the  wanderers. 
But  the  period  assigned  in  Leonie's  mind 
for  that  event  was  long  past,  and  no  one 
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had  appeared.  Well  then !  she  had  evi- 
dentlj  miscalculated:  she  neither  knew  the 
real  distance,  nor  could  she  be  a  judge  of 
the  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
progress  through  the  streets.  She  would 
allow  double  the  time  she  had  at  first  al- 
lotted, nor  suffer  herself  to  be  anxious  till 
that  had  elapsed.  And  it  did  elapse,  and 
then  her  courage  began  to  flag.  Something 
must  have  happened !  But  in  times  like  these, 
what  might  that "  something^'  be  1  She  eagerly 
seized  upon  all  the  papers  she  could  find;  and 
strange  to  say,  she,  who  hated  eyerything  in 
the  shape  or  form  of  Socialism,  attached  her- 
self in  preference  over  all  others,  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  Socialist  papers,  for  therein  she 
was  sure  to  find  assurances  without  end  of 
the  humanity  and  magnanimity  of  the  insur- 
gents, with  a  thousand  tales  to  prove  how 
generously  they  behaved  to  all  those  whom 
the  chances  of  war  gave  up  to  their  control. 
"  Really,  Mademoiselle  Leonie,"  remarked 
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the  Abbe  Lavergne,  returning  from  a  tour 
he  had  made  through  the  adjoining  streets, 
and  bringing  with  him  a  provision  of  right 
and  proper-minded  journals,  "I  am  afraid 
you  incline  to  the  rouges,  for  jou  seem  to 
me  to  be  rarely  xjmployed  upon  any  paper 
more  moderate  than  the  Reforme,  or  the 
Democratie  Pacifique,  and  no'w,  may  I  ask, 
what  is  that  one  you  are  reading  T 

'' L'Ouvrier,''  she  replied — "it  is  a  new 
paper." 

"  Buchez  writes  for  it,  does  he  not  V^  re- 
joined the  Abbe. 

"  I  belieye  so;  I  do  not  know,"  answered 
Leonie,  hesitatingly;  "  but  it  is  really  hate- 
ful to  see  how,  in  what  you  call  the  better 
portion  of  the  press,  these  poor  misguided 
rebels  are  abused — how  the  high-mindedness 
of  the  people  (led  away  and  culpable  as 
they  may  be),  is  overlooked,  and  how " 

"But  I  thought,  chere  Mademoiselle 
Leonie,"  resimied  M.  Lavergne,   *'  that  you 
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were  without  pity  for  these  traitors  to  the 
Republic,  who  have  dared  to  rise  up  against 
her  in  arms.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  you 
regretted  not  being  of  the  other  sex,  that 
you  might  fight  against  these  '  madmen,'  as 
you  called  them/' 

"  Oh  !  madmen  still,  Monsieur  I'Abb^," 
she  exclaimed ;  "  but  madmen  whom  we 
have  no  right  to  calumniate,  and  whom, 
above  all,  we " 

"  Fear,"  interposed  the  Abbe,  fixing  his 
eyes  steadfastly  upon  her—-"  and  would  fain 
believe  less  dangerous  than  they  are." 

Mademoiselle  Vermont  blushed,  and  bent 
still  more  intently  over  her  paper. 

"If  M.  de  Briancour,"  she  murmured, 
"  should  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  he 
will  take  so  little  pains  to  disguise  his  legi- 
timist opinions  that  everything  might  be  to 
be  feared,  were  these  poor  starving  wretches 
but  one  half  as  bad  as  they  are  represented 
to  be. And  Isabelle  too,"  she  continued, 
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"  if  she  should  fall  into  their  hands,  and  be 

kept  as  a  hostage,  or "  she  shuddered 

and  was  silent. 

"  I  know  not  why,"  said  the  Abbe,  "  or 
rather,"  he  added  in  an  under-tone,  "  I 
know  full  well  why — I  cannot  have  for  Ma- 
dame Isabelle  the  same  fears  I  could  enter- 
tain for  any  one  else.  Her  firm  unflinching 
reliance  upon  Providence  communicates  itself 
to  all  around  her,  and  one  cannot  fancy 
that  at  any  moment  her  guardian  angel 
will  desert  her." 

Leonie  did  not  open  her  lips,  and  not  a 
word  was  said  of  Fernand. 

And  so  the  day  passed  lingeringly  on,  till 
the  deep  azure  of  the  heavens  gave  place  to 
that  pale  green  tint  which  makes  the  firma- 
ment at  early  eventide  like  the  calm  infinite 
expanse  of  a  star-bespangled  sea. 

Twilight  drew  her  veil  noiselessly  over  the 

earth,  and  yet  that  lonely  hour  brought  no 

more  peace  to  the  troubled  city  than  the 
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habitually  more  noisy  time  of  noon  had 
done.  The  closing  evening  shades  were  as 
much  vexed  by  the  harsh  clangours  of  war 
as  had  been  the  firstborn  hours  of  the  dis- 
turbed, much-harassed  dawn.  Still  boomed 
through  the  calm  atmosphere  the  heavy  roar 
of  the  distant  guns,  and  ever  and  anon  the 
funereal  knell  of  the  tocsins  told  of  the  profa- 
nation of  some  holy  house  of  prayer.  And 
yet,  through  the  opened  window  of  the  room 
where  Leonie  sat,  along  with  these  sounds 
of  strife  and  bloodshed,  there  came  also 
balmy  odours  from  the  near  gardens  of  the 
once  royal  abode;  and  the  echoes  of  de- 
struction were  wafted  from  afar  upon  the 
wind's  perfume,  charged  as  those  of  the 
softest  southern  clime. 

There  was  a  cloud  in  heaven  at  that  hour ; 
one  little  fleecy,  snowy  cloud  that  hung 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  sky,  and  travelled 
westward,  imperceptibly  as  thistle-down 
floating  in  the  unstirred  air.     Leonie's  eyes 
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were  fixed  upon  this  cloud,  rivetted  to  this 
one  white  speck  which,  out  of  all  the  rest, 
gone  to  surround  the  sinking  day  upon  its 
couch,  had  remained  alone,  escaping  from 
the  golden  glow  and  crimson  splendours  of 
the  sun's  decline,  and  seemingly  unwilling  to 
lose  sight  of  the  darkening  earth.  Whiter 
and  whiter  it  grew  in  the  deepening  shade, 
until  the  bright  rays  of  the  countless  stars 
embroidered  its  edges  with  a  glittering  silver 
fringe ;  and  still  it  lingered,  and  still  Leonie 
looked,  until  sighs  heaved  her  bosom,  and 
tears  dimmed  her  eyes. 

And  why  did  Leonie  gaze  so  intently  at 
that  one  snowy  cloud,  and  why  did  she  sigh, 
and  why  did  she  weep  1  and  why '? 

Oh  !  answer,  you  who  read  this  page,  and 
who  have  not  forgotten  that  moment  of  an- 
guish, when  love  for  the  first  time  reveals 
all  his  bitterness  to  the  heart.  There  is  a 
moment — all  who  hare  loved  have  felt  it, 
and  where  are  the  mariners  upon  life's  ocean 
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who  have  never  loved  1 — when,  however  high 
may  have  ridden  the  heart's  fondest  desires 
and  hopes,  however  smooth  and  tranquil  be 
the  untroubled  seas  that  bear  them  up — 
there  is  a  moment  when  the  ship  strikes,  and 
when  to  her  very  centre  vibrates  the  blow 
of  the  unseen  rock.  Some  shiver  to  atoms 
upon  these  hidden  breakers,  and  go  down 
into  the  fathomless  deep;  some  right  them- 
selves, and  steer  towards  the  haven  that 
awaits  them ;  but  none  can  ever  quite  forget 
the  stunning  shock  that  for  the  first  time 
awoke  them  to  the  dangers  of  their  course, 
to  the  risks  and  chances  of  the  as  jet  un- 
dreamt-of wreck.  The  possibility  of  losing 
what  we  love !  that  indeed  is  the  one  feeling 
wherein,  in  early  youth,  is  best  exemplified 
the  mystery  of  two  contrary  principles  pos-« 
sessing  wholly  the  same  being — neither  gain- 
ing nor  giving  up  one  single  point,  but 
obtaining  such  entire  mastery  over  the  heart, 
that  nothing  can  be  said  to  be  so  intense  as 
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the  affection  for  the  object  beloved,  unless  it 
may  be  the  wild  fear  of  losing  it. 

And  a  mere  nothing  -^ill  sometimes  suf- 
fice to  reveal  these  depths  of  passion  to  the 
lieart. 

"  It  may  be  a  sound, 
*•  A  tone  of  music,  summer's  eve,  or  spring.'' 

It  Tvas  this  little  white  fleeting  cloud  that 
acted  as  a  talisman  upon  poor  Leonie,  and 
laid  open  before  her  hidden  secrets,  wherein 
she  read  that  Fernand's  death  was  one  of 
the  smallest  of  her  fears.  Upon  the  evening 
of  that  heaven-bright  day,  when  he  whom 
she  loved  had  sworn  he  would  have  no  other 
bride  than  her,  just  such  a  cloud  had  risen 
upon  the  sky,  and  just  so  had  she  stood 
looking  at  it,  watching  it  as  it  lingered  over 
die  broad-leaved  trees,  and  wondering  why 
it  was  not  rose-coloured,  like  her  thoughts. 
And  now,  there  it  was  again;  but  where 
were  the  waving  boughs  of  lime  and  chestnut 
over  which  it  hung;  where  the  low  chaunt 
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of  the  roosting  birds,  and  the  blue'  distant 
hills  whose  chain  was  unbroken  save  by  the 
dark  rugged  summit  of  the  tower — the  Tour- 
Brian  !  Oh !  what  a  host  of  recollections 
crowded  together  at  that  name  !  and  "  Fer- 
nand ! ''  came  whispered  from  the  girFs 
parted  lips  in  a  tone  whose  tenderness  it 
had  never  yet  been  her  living  lover's  lot  to 
hear.  How  she  remembered  now  the  look, 
the  tone,  with  which,  but  a  few  short  days 
since,  he  had  asked  her  if  she  should  find 
nothing  to  regret  in  a  life  spent  with  him 
alone  in  that  tranquil  home !  Regret !  oh ! 
Fernand!  happiness  is  there, — and  now! — Is 
then  this  certainty  of  bliss  acquired  but 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  dread  of  losing 
it? 

Leonie  felt  supremely  wretched :  she  never 
knew  till  then  how  deeply  she  loved  Fernand, 
never  till  then  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  separation,  or  rendered  to  herself  a  just 
account  of  the  double  life  love  had  made 
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for  her.  The  first  pull  at  the  tendrils  of 
this  affection  shewed  her  where  the  roots 
were,  and  she  for  the  first  time  drew  back 
aghast  at  sight  of  the  giant  growth. 

Why  Leonie  should  at  this  precise  mo- 
ment, rather  than  at  any  other,  hare  become 
a  prej  to  such  gloomy  feelings,  or  why 
strange  forebodings  of  evil  she  had  no  power 
to  master,  should  have  spmng  up  simultane- 
ously with  the  conyiction  that  existence  and 
he  whom  she  loved  were  one — this  would 
be  hard  to  explain.  Perhaps — who  knows"? 
amongst  the  "  things  between  Ileayen  and 
earth  we  dream  not  of  in  our  philosophy" — 
who  knows  whether  a  mysterious  sympathy 
may  not  indissolubly  connect  two  hearts  full 
of  the  same  idea;  and  who  shall  say  that 
at  the  hour  when  Leonie  trembled,  some 
hidden  peril  did  not  menace  her  betrothed  ? 

When  night  ruled  in  Heaven,  the  first 
rays  of  the  rising  moon  shone  upon  the 
kneeling  figure  of  Mademoiselle   Vermont, 
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who — her  face  buried  in  the  cushions  of  the 
sofa — wept  bitterly  for  him  of  whom  some 
hidden  voice  within  her  told  her  she  was 
irrevocably  bereft. 

Later  in  the  night,  M.  Lavergne  returned 
again;  and  though  Mademoiselle  Vermont 
struggled  to  appear  calm,  she  could  not  hide 
from  the  Abbe's  searching  glance  the  traces 
which  recent  agitation  had  left. 

"  It  is  singular,  nevertheless,  that  we  have 
no  news,''  said  he,  watching  Leonie,  as  she 
sat  beneath  the  light  of  the  lamp,  and  long- 
ing with  the  restless  activity  of  genuine 
Christian  charity,  to  provoke  confidence  in 
order  that  he  might  offer  consolation — "  it 
is  very  strange." 

"  Do  you  think  so'?"  she  replied,  in  a  tone 
she  could  not  render  natural,  do  what  she 
would. 

"  Pierre  must  be  a  very  sure  guide,  upon 
such  an  occasion,"  she  resumed,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause. 
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"It  is  not  for  Pierre  that  I  have  any 
anxiety,"  rejoined  the  Abbe;  and  again  con- 
sation  dropped. 

"It  is  not  for  Pierre/'  recommenced  M. 
Lavergne,  "nor  even  for  her  who  is  in  his 
charge." 

Mademoiselle  Vermont  shuddered — the 
Abbe  distinctly  saw  it,  and  she  did  not  drop 
the  work  upon  which  she  pretended  to  be 
employed,  as  she  ought  naturally  to  have 
done ;  but  apparently  continued  to  add 
stitch  upon  stitch,  as  it  was  utterly  impro- 
bable she  should  be  able  to  do. 

M.  Lavergne  began  not  only  to  look  but 
to  feel  very  grave.  This  was  evidently  more 
serious  than  he  had  imagined.  What  must 
be  the  magnitude  of  that  sentiment  which 
could  not  venture  upon  the  disguise  even  of 
a  sisterly  affection'?  so  ample  as  might, 
without  harm,  be  her's  for  the  Yicomtel 
AVhy,  it  must  be  monstrous ;  and  the  Abbe 
began  to  allow  profound  alarm  to  settle  in 
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his  mind  concerning  this  young  girl,  whom 
he  believed  to  be  quite  unguarded  by  the 
protecting  force  of  religion. 

M.  Lavergne  now  became  positively  cruel, 
for  he  was  determined  to  find  some  means 
of  saving  Leonie  if  possible,  from  what 
appeared  to  him  to  wear  the  form  of  an 
imminent  danger. 

"It  is  very  odd,"  he  continued;  "these 
wretched  insurgents  fancy  (some  pretty  con- 
siderable portion  of  them  at  least  do  so) 
that  the  cause  of  all  evil  lies  still  in  the 
legitimist  party,  or,  what  they  call  the 
Carlists — they  are  without  pity  for  them; 
and  as  these  same  legitimists  are  but  ill 
defended  on  the  other  hand  by  the  moderate 
republican  party,  why,  I  doubt  their  showing 
much  of  that  magnanimity  you  were  prais- 
ing so  highly  a  few  hours  since,  should 
they  get  into  their  power  any  one  belong- 
ing to  the  parti  des  blancs.''  M.  Lavergne 
paused 
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"  That  is  why  I  fear  so  dreadfully  for  the 
Count, '^  murmured  Leonie. 

"M.  de  Briancour,"  rejoined  the  Abbe, 
"may  find  safety  in  obscurity — he  is  un- 
known to  the  rabble — has  no  official  quality,'' 
(he  watched  her  narrowly  and  more  narrowly 
still)  "  does  not  as  it  were  bodily  represent 
an  opinion  they  abhor — is  not  their  actire 
public  enemy — he  may,  I  repeat,  have  a 
chance  of  escaping/''  The  inference  from  this 
evidently  was  that  his  son  probably  would 
not,  and  yet  Leonie  said  nothing.  She  was 
gradually,  visibly,  turning  to  stone  beneath 
the  eye  of  him  who  watched,  and  still  she 
sat  motionless  and  mute. 

"  She  has  Spartan  courage,"  thought  the 
Abbe;  and  then  again  the  reflection  that  a 
secret  so  kept  must  be  a  frightful  one, 
prompted  him  to  the  task  of  discovering  a 
harm  which  he  fondly  hoped,  when  dis- 
covered, might  be  averted. 

"The   madmen!"   he   continued,    "truly 
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must  it  be  said  that  they  know  not  what 
they  do;  for  their  enormities  are  horrible. 
The  streets  are  full,  as  you  walk  along,  of 
tales  of  all  they  have  inflicted  upon  their 
yictims;  and  there  is  a  story  (it  is  proba- 
bly not  true,  but  it  is  abroad)  that  they 
wanted  to  tear  Lamartine  from  his  horse, 
and  shoot  him  on  the  top  of  a  barricade." 

"  And  why  V  asked  Leonie,  faintly,  but 
glad  to  speak  of  any  name  but  one. 

"Oh!  for  many  reasons,  I  fancy,"  answered 
M.  Lavergne,  hesitating  lest  the  blow  he 
thought  necessary  to  deal  might  prove  too 
hard ;  "  for  many  reasons,  but  principally 
because  he  belongs  to  the  Assemblee  Na- 

tionale,  against  which but  are  you  ill. 

Mademoiselle  Leonie'?  You  look  very  pale." 

Pale!  oh!  it  was  more  than  pallor,  it  was 
the  hue  of  death.  At  these  last  words,  she 
had  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  the  silent 
look  plainly  said — "Why  do  you  torture  me 
thusl"   She  could  not  comprehend — she  was 
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like  one  in  a  fearful  dream.  How  could  the 
Abbe  Lavergne,  who  lored  Femand  as  his 
adopted  son,  as  the  brother  of  his  own 
heart's  lamb — how  could  he  speak  thus'? 
and  why  speak  thus  to  her  1 

"Are  jou  ilH"  repeated  M.  Lavergne, 
who  almost  repented  of  what  he  had  done. 

But  she  did  not  answer.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  vacancy:  she  held  her  breath. 
What  does  she  listen  to  so  with  every  sense  ? 
There  is  no  stir,  no  sound,  save  that  of  a 
lodger  who  has  returned  home  late  (for  it  is 
now  past  twelve  o'clock),  and  who  exchanges 
two  or  three  words  with  the  concierge  below, 
probably  while  taking  his  key.  But  Leonie 
hears  that  which  none  other  can  hear — dis- 
tinguishes what  to  others  is  confused.  Pale 
as  death's  shroud  but  a  moment  ago,  the  elo- 
quent blood  now  rushes  over  brow  and 
cheek,  and  with  it  comes  the  fluttering 
panting  breath.     How  her  hearts  beats  ! 

"  What  is  the  matter  1     What  has  hap- 
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pened  V  exclaimed  M.  Lavergne.  No  an- 
swer. Her  heart  beats  so  violently  it  will 
surely  burst  her  robe.  She  rises  to  her  feet 
— a  ring  at  the  bell  shakes  the  very  walls 
of  the  apartment. 

"Fernandr 

Oh  !  with  what  an  accent  of  wild  joy  she 
screamed  the  word.  Darting  forward  upon  the 
sure  track  of  the  heart's  instinct,  before  any 
one  could  prevent  the  fall,  she  dropped  life- 
less at  the  threshold  of  the  door.  The 
Vicomte — for  it  was  indeed  he — looked 
around  him  in  amaze,  and  ere  he  became 
aware  of  the  presence  of  a  third  person  in 
the  room,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  by 
the  side  of  the  inanimate  girl. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

"  Betrothed  !"  murmured  the  Abbe  La- 
Tergne,  when  surprise  and  joy  allowed  him 
to  direct  his  thoughts  to  any  other  subject 
but  the  Vicomte's  return.  "  Oh !  Fernand, 
why  did  you  never  tell  me  this  V 

The  young  man  held  out  his  hand  to  his 
long-tried  friend. 

"  We  may  count  upon  you,  may  we  not  V 
he  said,  as  he  felt  the  cordial  grasp  reply  to 
his  own. 

The  look  he  obtained  needed  not  the 
comment  of  words. 
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Mademoiselle  Vermont  quickly  gave  signs 
of  returning  consciousness.  She  had  fallen 
from  the  giddiness  caused  by  overpowering 
emotion — experienced,  it  must  also  be  said, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life— but  sense  had 
never  completely  abandoned  her,  and  her 
revival  was  almost  immediate.  The  Abbe 
retired,  unwilling  to  embarrass  Leonie  by 
his  presence  at  a  moment  when,  it  was  evi- 
dent, her  usual  self-command  had  forsaken 
her,  and  well  aware  how  little  she  liked  the 
witnesses  of  her  weakness.  That  she  was 
still  under  the  influence  of  her  past  terror  is 
most  likely,  for  the  Vicomte  was  astonished 
at  the  change  he  remarked.  She  who  had 
hitherto  been  so  firm,  was  now  timid  as  a 
frightened  fawn  ;  she  who  had  formerly  been 
so  proud  even  in  her  tenderness,  had  now 
the  thrilling  accent  of  passionate  despair. 
She  clung  to  her  lover  with  the  ardent 
strength  of  youth,  that  will  not  be  deprived 
of  the  happiness  to  which  it  aspires,  and 
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which  it  confidently  believes  to  be  its  birth- 
right. 

"  Fernand,"  she  said,  in  anxious  tones  of 
entreaty,  "  ob,  never  leave  me !"  And  as 
her  wild  looks  wandered  over  his  face,  over 
and  over  again  she  repeated  the  same  words. 

It  must  be  said,  in  justice  to  her,  that  so 
soon  as  she  recovered  her  sane  and  proper 
estimate  of  things  aroimd  her,  her  first  word 
was  for  Madame  Isabelle ;  and  it  was  now 
the  Yicomte's  turn  to  be  alarmed.  Neither 
of  his  father  or  sister  was  any  news  to  be 
had  ;  and  Fernand,  who  had  so  recently 
escaped  from  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
could  not  easily  be  brought  to  believe,  that  a 
young  and  delicate  creature  like  the  Mar- 
quise could  pass  unharmed  through  the 
quarters  of  the  town  whither  her  errand 
must  lead. 

And  now  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unin- 
teresting to  know  how  the  Vicomte  himself 
found  means  to  fly  from  his  prison.     After 
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he  had  given  to  Mademoiselle  Vermont  the 
details  of  his  capture  and  removal  to  the 
quartier-general  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
— details  with  wliich  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted  — he  continued  thus  : — 

"I  had  well  studied  the  ground  I  was  upon, 
and,  from  mj  apparent  docility,  had  obtained 
many  facilities  for  so  doing.  For  instance: 
the  window  of  the  room  where  I  was  con- 
j&ned  had  been  opened  from  time  to  time, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  heat  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  I  was  allowed  to  approach 
it,  and  breathe  the  air,  although  the  sill  was 
so  low  as  only  to  reach  a  little  above  my 
knee.  Still,  it  was  not  supposed  any  one 
would  be  mad  enough  to  throw  himself  from 
a  first  floor  of  no  inconsiderable  height,  and, 
the  position  once  well  examined,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  profit  by  this,  as  it  was  supposed, 
harmless  aperture  to  my  heart's  content. 
The  danger  was,  I  perceived,  imagined  to 
lie  in  another  quarter,  and  not  only  was  I  of 
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course  disarmed  upon  entering,  but  my  guar- 
dian was  literally  barde  de  for  :  he  bad  pis- 
tols, sabres,  and  daggers,  bung  about  in 
sufficient  number  to  furnish  an  armourer's 
shop,  besides  his  musket,  which  he  never 
quitted  for  an  instant,  and  of  which  I  soon 
discovered  he  had  a  strong  suspicion  I  might 
attempt  to  dispossess  him.  Du  reste,  he 
was  a  not  ill-favoured  young  fellow  ;  and  so 
long  as  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  I  had 
no  chance  of  making  a  successful  attack  upon 
him,  I  really  found  him  a  far  less  obnoxious 
companion  than  I  might  have  reasonably 
expected  under  the  circumstances.  About 
foiu'  hours'  since,  just  as  it  was  beginning  to 
grow  dusk,  I  asked  my  young  jailer,  with 
whom  I  had  been  conversing  for  some  time, 
whether  he  believed  in  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining for  me  a  glass  of  eau  rougie,  not 
fancying,  as  I  observed  to  him,  that  it  could 
enter  into  the  plans  of  the  insm'gents,  what- 
ever they  might  later  decide  for  their  pri- 
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soners,  to  make  them  expire  of  hunger  or 
thirst,  of  which  latter  I  was  actually  perish- 
ing. He  shook  his  head,  seemed  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  the  thing,  and  at  last  said, 
inhere  was  perhaps  a  means,  but  that,  if  he 
used  it,  I  must  promise  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance from  him.  This  I  readily  did,  having 
no  greater  desire  than  to  be  as  far  from  him 
as  possible. 

"  And  now,"  continued  the  Vicomte  to  the 
anxiously  listening  Leonie,  "  I  must  describe 
to  you  my  room.  The  window  was  at  right 
angles  with  the  only  door,  which  issue  was, 
I  perfectly  well  knew,  guarded  by  two  men 
tirmed  to  the  teeth.  Opposite  to  the  win- 
dow, on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  con- 
sequently also  at  right  angles  with  the  door, 
was  what  I  had  taken  to  be  a  closet,  but 
what  turned  out,  in  fact,  to  be  an  aperture 
in  the  wall,  through  which  le  Pere  Gerard, 
whose  bedchamber  I  occupied,  could,  when 
he  chose,  overlook  whatever  passed  in  his 
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kitchen  immediately  below,  or  in  his  wine- 
shop beyond.  When  I  saw  my  guardian  draw 
back  his  head  from  this  loophole,  I  could 
not  avoid  asking  him  with  what  intention 
it  had  been  made  :  he  informed  me  this  was 
*  la  lucarne  du  Pere  Gerard,'  as  he  called  it, 
and  that  when  the  old  sinner  was  laid  up 
with  a  fit  of  the  gout  (a  disease  he  had,  it 
seems,  become  subject  to  from  over-drink- 
ing), he  could  sit  in  his  arm-chair  at  tliis 
hole,  and  watch  the  proceedings  going  on 
below.  Twice  my  jailer  thrust  his  head 
through  this  aperture,  and  in  a  cautious  voice 
called  Madame  Gerard,  the  wine  merchant's 
wife,  who  I  learnt  was  his  own  aunt,  and 
twice  he  told  me  he  thought  I  should  be 
forced  to  go  without  the  refreshment  I  had 
asked  for.  As  the  rebels  had,  however, — to 
give  them  their  due, — not  touched  a  single 
farthing  I  had  about  me,  I  tried  the  eJQPect  of 
a  decidedly  most  legitimate  bribe  ;  that  is,  I 
offered  to  give  a  piece  de  cent  sous  for  a 
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bottle  of  red  wine  and  a  jug  of  water. 
This  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  at  last  a 
parley  was  entered  into  between  Madame 
Gerard  and  her  nephew,  the  aunt  being 
apparently  quite  alone  in  her  kitchen.  At 
length  it  was  announced  to  me  that  I  should 
obtain  what  I  desired;  but  the  difficulty  now 
was  as  to  how  the  bottles  should  be  hoisted 
up ;  for  as  to  bringing  them  through  the 
door,  there  was  no  use  dreaming  of  that,  as 
the  two  sentinels  posted  thore  were  incor- 
ruptible ruffians,  and  would  not  have  cared 
how  an  '  aristo '  might  come  by  his  death. 
It  was  decided  to  lower  a  string  of  some 
kind ;  and  Mere  Gerard's  nephew  found  a 
bit  of  packthread  in  his  pocket  which  he 
devoted  to  the  purpose,  counting  in  his  own 
mind,  as  I  could  plainly  see,  not  only  on  half 
the  refreshment  it  was  intended  to  procure, 
but  probably  also  upon  half  the  money  which 
was  to  be  paid  for  it.  Up  came  first  the 
bottle  of  wine,  which  was  safely  landed ; 
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but  the  water-jug  was  no  such  easy  matter, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  more  than  once 
to  alter  the  proposed  way  of  hauling  it  up. 
During  the  whole  of  this  operation,  I  had 
been  lazily  looking  out  of  the  window,  and 
watching  the  waning  day-hght.  No  thought 
of  escape  had  as  yet  entered  my  head  ;  but 
at  the  precise  moment  when  I  saw  my  g-uar- 
dian  occupied  with  the  possibility  of  dragging 
up  the  jug  of  water  from  below,  an  *  if 
crossed  my  mind  like  lightning.  '  If,' 
I  thought,  '  I  were  but  in  that  garden  be- 
low, I  might  get  away  from  them ;'  and  then 
came  a  hope,  a  wish,  a  resolution  —  but  all 
so  tumultuous,  so  sudden,  so  vague,  that  I 
cannot  now  give  you  any  idea  of  it.  I  knew 
that  on  the  ground  floor,  directly  underneath, 
there  was  no  window,  so  that  the  fall  of  any 
body  from  above  would  not  be  noticed  there. 
I  gave  one  look  behind.  Mere  Gerard's 
nephew  was  so  intent  upon  his  business,  that 
more  than  half  his  body  was  stretched  out 
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of  the  loophole,  and  I  could  hear  him  talking 
earnestly  with  his  aunt.     He  felt  perfectly 
secure,  with  his  musket  held  tightly  between 
his  legs ;  and  as  his  only  fear  was  of  my 
near  approach,  my  constant  preference  for 
the  window,  instead  of  awakening  any  sus- 
picion, reassured  him.    I  took,  not  five  francs, 
but  my  whole  purse,  from  my  pocket,  and 
laying  it  upon  a  chair  where  it  could  not 
avoid  being  seen,  put  one  foot  upon  the  win- 
dow sill,  and,  without  another  thought,  made 
the  spring.     All  this,"  added  the  Vicomte, 
passing  his  hand  over   his  brow,   "was  so 
completely  the  work  of  a  few  seconds,  and 
so  utterly  the  result  of  chance  and  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment,  that  I  cannot  hope 
to  give  any  idea  to  another  of  what  has  not 
at  this  hour  a  definite  form  even  in  my  own 
mind.      How   it   happened  —  whether   the 
height  of  the  window  was  considerable  — 
whether  the  fall  was  severe,  or  whether  or 
not  I  had  run  a  tremendous  danger, — of  all 
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this  I  know  nothing  jet,  and  certainly  knew 
nothing  then.  I  did  not- even  rejoice  in  mj 
freedom :  I  was  acting,  as  it  were,  from  some 
necessity,  and  not  from  the  promptings  of 
mj  own  will ;  and  on  I  went,  as  though  to 
escape  were  a  task  imposed  upon  me.  I 
clambered  over  walls,  and  broke  through 
palings,  traversed  gardens,  and  crept  through 
courts,  without  meeting  a  single  human  be- 
ing, as  I  believe  ;  or  if  I  did  so,  the  evening 
darkness  hid  them,  or  my  state  of  dreamy 
intoxication  prevented  me  from  seeing  them. 
At  last, — and  here  is  the  first  circumstance 
I  recollect  clearly,  and  which  wears  the  as- 
pect of  a  reality  to  my  mind, — at  last  I  found 
myself  in  the  middle  of  a  grass  plat,  at  one 
extremity  of  which  was  a  range  of  high  win- 
dows, lighted  from  within.  The  species  of 
attraction  these  lights  exercised  upon  me  is 
another  thing  I  cannot  explain  to  you  ;  but 
I  darted  towards  them,  and  my  sudden  en- 
trance into  the  room  where  they  burned  was 
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hailed  bj  the  screams  of  three  or  four  ladies, 
who  ran  away  shrieking,  '  C'est  un  insurge  !' 
An  elderly  gentleman  came  towards  me,  and 
judging  from  my  uniform  that  I  was  no  rebel, 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  began  to  question 
me.  When  he  had  learnt  from  me,  as  well 
as  from  my  disjointed  narrative  he  could  do, 
what  had  happened,  he  quickly  told  me  that, 
if  I  did  not  consent  to  be  bled  instantan- 
eously, he  could  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences, informing  me  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  himself  a  surgeon.  I  opposed  no  re- 
sistance, and  remember  that  in  a  few  mo- 
ments all  grew  dim  around  me;  but  when  I 
recovered  from  this  species  of  trance,  I  was 
myself  once  more,  and  could  give  my  host  a 
more  distinct  account  of  all  that  had  oc- 
curred.* Nothing  could  exceed  the  kind- 
ness of  the  whole  family:  they  begged  of 
me  earnestly  to  pass  the  night  with  them ; 
but  upon  my  representation  of  the  anxiety 

*  Entirely  historical. 
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all  my  family  must  endure  on  my  account, 
they  agreed  to  let  me  depart.  It  was  then 
past  ten  o'clock,  and  after  I  had  partaken  of 
such  nourishment  as  the  doctor  thought  ad- 
visable, I  sallied  forth,  accompanied  by  the 
son  of  my  excellent  host,  who,  through  streets 
and  quarters  of  the  town  I  should  never  have 
guessed  at,  brought  me  to  my  own  door  in 
an  incredibly  short  time,  triumphing  over 
every  obstacle  of  whatever  kind  (and  we  did 
not  encounter  many)  by  the  simple  announce- 
ment of  his  profession,  and  representing  me 
as  a  fellow  practitioner. 

"  And  now,  dear  Leonie,'^  he  concluded, 
"  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  replace  this, 
which  I  had  taken  off  upon  arriving,  for  fear 
the  sight  of  it  might  alarm  you  all,  and  make 
you  think  that  which  was  not." 

And  so  saying,  he  drew  forth  from  his 
breast  a  black  silk  handkerchief,  and  with 
Mademoiselle  Vermont's  assistance  replaced 
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liis  arm  in  the  sling  the  doctor  had  pre- 
scribed. 

Long  did  they  talk  together  that  night, 
and  the  heart-quiverings  of  Leonie  were 
almost  stilled  by  the  music  of  her  lover's 
voice.  Neither  chose  to  think  then,  or  to 
speak,  of  the  dread  spectre  those  three  days 
had  evoked,  and  which  giant-like,  rose  up 
now  between  them,  trampling  down  hope 
after  hope,  keeping  asunder  their  out- 
stretched hands,  and  blotting  out  happiness 
from  their  earthly  horizon.  They  knew  the 
shade  had  fallen  over  them,  and  they  felt 
the  chill;  but — like  other  cowards  who  sing 
upon  ill-famed  roads  and  lonely  heaths — 
they  too,  poor  hearts,  drowned  their  deadly 
fears  in  notes  of  false  gladness,  and  talked 
loudly  of  their  love  to  avoid  confessing  their 
despair.  When  the  Abbe  Lavergne  re- 
joined the  pair,  after  a  short  space  of  time, 
Fernand  had  to  recount  again  the  tale  of 
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his  escaped,  but  wliat  he  could  neither  know 
nor  tell  was  what  happened  to  preserve  him 
from  pursuit. 

When  Mere  Gerard's  nephew  had  secured 
the  water-jug,  and  turned  round  to  shew  his 
prize  to  his  captive,  he  lost  a  second  in  posi- 
tive amazement  at  finding  himself  alone,  and 
in  rubbing  his  ejes  to  make  sure  he  was 
awake.  Before  even  thinking  of  the  win- 
dow— so  impossible  did  an  escape  by  that 
means  appear  to  him — he  examined  the 
chimney  and  looked  under  the  bed.  By  the 
time  he  approached  the  window,  Fernand 
was  out  of  sight ;  and  now,  the  only  care  of 
his  jailer  was  self-preservation.  He  felt 
that  no  one  would  believe  his  story,  were  he 
alone  to  raise  the  alarm,  and  that,  at  any 
rate,  were  he  even  believed,  he  could  not 
stand  in  any  other  light  than  in  that  of  the 
aider  and  abettor  of  an  enemy's  escape. 
With  what  he  knew  of  his  partners  in  insur- 
rection, he  held  his  prospects  as  particularly 
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uninviting,  and  decided  to  follow  tlie  Vi- 
comte's  example,  and  vacate  tlie  premises 
on  the  shortest  possible  delay.  Accord- 
ingly, profiting  by  a  door,  known  only  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  and  which, 
hidden  behind  the  bed-curtains,  led  from 
this  room  by  a  narrow  passage  and  winding 
staircase  to  a  store-room  above,  and  thence 
to  the  main  staircase,  he  contrived  to  effect- 
uate his  escape,  and  elude  what  he  believed 
would  be  the  fatal  vengeance  of  the  rebel 
chiefs,  whose  trust  he  must  seem  to  have 
betrayed.  Thus  it  was  that  no  alarm  was 
given,  and  that  the  Vicomte's  evasion  was 
covered  no  less  by  silence  than  by  night. 

The  fatigue,  however — the  violence  of  so 
many  conflicting  emotions,  the  stunning  effect 
of  his  fall,  and  the  weakness  produced  by 
loss  of  blood,  had,  combined,  left  their  traces 
upon  the  Vicomte's  features,  and  when  he 
would  have  commenced  a  discussion  as  to 
what  measures  were  to  be   adopted   with 
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regard  to  his  sister,  the  Abbe  Lavergne 
authoritatiyely  forbade  anything  of  the  kind, 
saying  that,  not  until  Fernand  had  tasted 
repose,  would  he  consent  to  enter  upon 
a  subject  so  dear  to  all  their  hearts. — 
"  Pray  for  Madame  Isabelle,  my  son,''  were 
his  last  words  upon  leaying  Fernand  at  the 
door  of  his  apartment;  "  but  do  not  fear  for 
her — I  cannot  fear  anything  for  her  who  is 
our  terrestrial  sm^el" 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  next  morning,  before  any  one  was 
stirring  in  tlie  house,  a  commissioner  brought 
a  letter  to  the  Abbe  Lavergne,  the  contents 
of  which  were  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature, 
and  so  ludicrous  withal,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  undeniable  desagremens  of  the 
writer's  position,  it  would  have  been  imposs- 
ible at  any  other  moment  to  have  prevented 
a  certain  degree  of  hilarity  from  being  mani- 
fested during  the  reading  of  it.  The  letter 
was  from  the  Count,  and  ran  thus  : — "  When 
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jou  receive  this,  mon  cher  Monsieui'  TAbbe, 
be  so  kind  as  either  to  come  to  me  yourself, 
or  to  send  some  one  who  may  help  to  get 
me  out  of  this  infernal  hornet's  nest.  If  I 
did  not  suppose  that  that  idiot  Fernand 
might  be  absent  upon  what  he  calls  '  duty/ 
I  would  have  written  to  him;  but  of  course, 
he  will  be  busy  defending  the  *  cause  of 
order ! '      The    rascally     Garde     National 

who" 

Here  the  letter  was  interrupted,  and  in 
the  next  line  the  writer  continued  : — "  I 
have  had  a  fight  for  it,  but  the  word  shall 
remain — the  rascally  Garde  National  who  is 
looking  over  my  shoulder  at  this  moment, 
(he  maintains  he  has  a  right  to  watch 
every  word  I  write  d'accord ;  but  then  I 
too,  have  a  right  to  call  him  a  canaille  de 
bourgeois)  the  rascally  Garde  National  has 
been  forced  by  his  lieutenant  to  agree  to  my 
sending  a  message  home  to  obtain  confirma- 
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tion  of  what  I  advance — (as  if  a  gentleman's 
word  could  be  doubted.) 

"  This  they  call  the  reign  of  liberty.  The 
day  before  yesterday,  I  was  walking  down 
the  boulevards,  and  had  joined  a  rassemble- 
ment  to  look  at  some  fellows  working  away 
at  a  bamcade,  when  I  was  arrested  with 
some  half  dozen  others  and  brought  off 
here,"  (the  note  was  dated  "  Mairie  du  — 
Arrondissement")  where  I  have  been  de- 
tained ever  since — as  what,  think  you?  Eh! 
ma  foi !  as  an  insurgent !  A  pretty  state 
of  things  !  I  have  eaten  nothing  but  dry 
bread  for  nearly  forty-eight  hours,  and  we 
are  stowed  away  here  like  herrings  in  a 
pickle-jar.  (That  large  blot  in  the  middle 
of  the  word  '  pickle'  was  occasioned  by  a 
scuffle  between  a  dustman  and  a  pamphlet- 
hawker,  the  latter's  elbow  having  been 
driven  into  my  ribs).  For  Heaven's  sake, 
mon  cher  Abbe,  help  me  out  of  this  villain- 
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ous  hole,  for  it  is  perfectly  insupportable, 
and  nothing  I  went  through  with  the  Due 
d'Angouleme  in  his  Spanish  campaign  of 
'23,  can  be  compared  to  this — no  !  not  even 
the  garlic  and  the  fleas — it  is  worse  than 
all — the  wretches  too,  to  dare  to  doubt  a 
gentleman's  word  ! 

"  A  revoir,  let  me  hope,  very  soon,''  con- 
cluded this  epistle,  "  and  believe  me  ever 
faithfully  your's, 

"  COMTE  DE  BeIANCOUR." 

"  Bring  plenty  of  Eau  du  Cologne,  with 
you,"  was  added  in  a  postscript,  just  under- 
neath the  name,  which  was  signed  in  cha- 
racters affectedly  large. 

The  Abbe  lost  no  time  in  informing 
Mademoiselle  Vermont  and  the  Viscount  of 
M.  de  Briancour's  safety,  and  it  was  settled 
that  Femand  should,  directly  after  breakfast, 
set  out  for  the  Mairie  where  his  father  was 
confined,  whilst  the   Abbe  Lavergne   pro- 
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posed  going  to  the  Rue  du  Petit  Pont,  tliat 
quarter  of  the  town  being  now  in  the  power 
of  the  troops,  in  order  to  discoYer  from  the 
widow  Larcher  whether  she  had  any  news 
of  her  son,  or  could  aiford  any  clue  to  the 
places  where  he  might  bj  possibility  be  to 
be  found. 

This  expedition,  however,  was  spared  to 
them;  for  scarcely  had  they  entered  the 
little  dining-room  where  the  morning  meal 
was  served,  and  where  they  waited  only  the 
Vicomte's  presence  to  sit  down  to  table, 
when  the  stout  strapping  paysanne,  whom 
M.  de  Briancour  had  brought  with  him  from 
Normandy  to  fulfil  the  office  of  cook,  burst 
into  the  room,  having  let  a  plate  of  eggs 
drop  upon  the  stairs,  and,  mad  with  joy, 
announced  the  return  of  Madame  Isabellc. 

An  instant  after,  the  wanderer  herself 
appeared,  pale,  wan,  travel-soiled,  and  alone. 

The  two  young  women  fell  into  one 
another's  embrace,  or  rather  Leonie  held  up 
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the  Marquise  in  her  arms,  for  she  could 
hardly  stand  from  exhaustion.  M.  Lavergne 
looked  at  Madame  Isabelle  with  anxiety, 
for  the  traces  of  fatigue  upon  her  face  were 
no  common  ones. 

"  My  poor  Leonie !  "  she  began,  erer 
thinking  more  of  the  grief  of  others,  than  of 

her  own,  "  my  poor  Leonie,  Fernand is 

lost  to  us." 

"Is  found!"  reiterated  her  friend  with 
an  explosion  of  blushing  gladness. 

"  And  your  father  too  !  "  added  the  Abbe, 
taking  with  paternal  kindness  the  young 
widow's  hand. 

She  turned  pale — of  an  ashy  paleness — 
from  too  much  and  too  sudden  joy,  and  her 
lovely  head  dropped  upon  the  shoulder  of 
Leonie,  as  tears  flowed  from  her  full  eyes; 
and  from  her  fiill  heart  came  whispered  : 
"  Soyez  beni,  Seigneur  !  "  the  words  of  hum- 
ble adoration  with  which  she  ever  welcomed 
what  it  pleased  the  Divine  will  to  ordain. 
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"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  !"  murmured  almost 
inaudiblj  Leonie,  inyoluntarilj  echoing  the 
expressions  of  her  friend,  as  she  hid  her 
burning  and  tearful  cheeks  upon  the  brow  of 
the  Marquise. 

It  was  the  first  time  ! 

"  Blessed  indeed  be  the  Lord  for  all  his 
countless  mercies ! "  said  the  Abbe  Lavergne, 
with  deep  solemnity,  "  and  blessed  be  ye 
both,  my  children,"  he  added,  laying  his 
extended  hands  upon  the  two  bowed  fair 
young  heads,  and  with  moist  glances  upraised 
to  heaven  associating,  for  the  first  time, 
Mademoiselle  Vermont  with  the  Marquise  in 
the  name  he  was  wont  to  give  the  latter  only. 

The  entrance  of  Fernand  forcibly  aroused 
Madame  Isabelle,  for  she  was  literally  borne 
away  in  her  brother's  arms,  who  took  her 
from  Leonie  as  he  would  have  taken  a  little 
child,  and  rapturously  straining  her  to  his 
breast  exhausted  every  expression  brotherly 
affection  could  invent. 
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"  You  are  wounded,  mj  Femand ! ''  said 
the  Marquise,  remarking  with  a  shudder  the 
scarf  that  supported  the  Vicomte's  arm  ;  and 
then,  when  he  had  recounted  for  the  third 
time  his  escape,  she  commenced  the  tale  of 
her  sufferings,  of  her  dangers,  and  of  the 
bitter  disappointment  she  had  felt  when, 
arrived  at  the  term  of  her  course,  at  the  goal 
so  hardly  won,  she  was  forced  to  recognize 
that  all  had  been  in  Tain.  And  erer  and 
anon  she  stopped  in  her  recital,  broke  off, 
hesitated,  looked  down,  changed  coloui',  and 
then  took  up  once  more  the  thread  of  her 
broken  tale,  but  not  at  the  same  place  where 
it  had  been  severed.  And,  stranger  still — 
those  who  listened,  made  no  attempt  to  set 
her  right,  or  to  ask  her  why  she  hesitated. 
There  was  a  name,  hateful  alike  to  all,  which 
none  would  utter,  and  which  none  wished  to 
hear;  and  ever  as  her  tongue  neared  that 
horrid  name,  it  halted,  and  stood  still,  as 
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does  a  forest  steed  at  the  approach  of  some 
dark  and  treacherous  marsh. 

Wheneyer  her  eje  encountered  that  of 
the  Abbe  Lavergne,  it  clearly  told  how  to 
him,  and  him  alone,  she  had  much  to  say; 
but  the  others  wished  not  for  a  confidence 
she  judged  it  impossible  to  make. 

"And  Pierre,''  asked  Fernand,  "where 
is  he '? '' 

"  Poor  Pierre  ! ''  rejoined  the  Marquise, 
"  it  wouM  be  hard  to  say;  but  I  fear  with 
those  wretched  misguided  men,  who,  even  at 
this  hour,  are  still  battling  for  what  they 
falsely  term  their  rights." 

When  Fernand  had  sallied  forth  in  quest 
of  his  father,  the  Marquise  entreated  the 
Abbe  Lavergne  to  discover  whether  there 
were  no  church  in  the  neighbourhood  whither 
they  might,  without  difficulty,  go  in  order  to 
assist  at  the  evening  service  of  that  most 
holy  and  solemn  day. 
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The  two  frieuds  were  now  left  quite  alone, 
and  exhausted  as  was  the  Marquise,  instead 
of  tasting  any  repose,  she  remained  with 
Mademoiselle  Vermont,  talking  over  what 
had  passed. , 

'•'  You  are  stronger  than  I  am,  Leonie," 
said  Madame  Isabelle,  who  simply  and  sin- 
cerely thought  herself  weak  because  she  was 
delicate,  and  could  never  have  been  brought 
to  beUeve  in  her  own  heroic  heart;  "but 
may  you  never,  ncA'er  be  exposed  to  witness 
what  I  have  seen  within  the  last  two  days. 
Oil !  '  she  continued,  mournfully  shaking  her 
head,  '•  the  sickening  horror  of  seeing  man's 
hand  lifted  against  his  fellow  man  !  The 
fearful  shoutings,  the  deep,  di'ead  curses,  the 
blasphemies,  the  blood  ! — ah  !  that  —that 
is  most  horrible  of  all  to  behold  !  "  and  she 
shivered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  convulsive 
motion:  "to  see  the  human  form  torn  by 
infuriate  hands,  and  the  human  face  dis- 
figured, and  to  feel  the  red  tide  of  life  gushing 
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warm  over  your  hands. — Oh!  Leonie ! 
Leonie !  it  is  most  horrible,"  she  pursued, 
clasping  Mademoiselle  Vermont  round  the 
neck  with  arms  that  trembled  more  and 
more. 

"Forget  it,  mv  own  beloved  friend,^' 
answered  Leonie  ;  "  think  no  more  of  these 
awful  scenes ^ 

"  There  it  is,"  interrupted  the  Marquise  ; 
"  that  is  the  worst  of  all, — I  cannot  forget 
it, — I  must  think  of  it  all ;  and  that  which 
at  the  moment  escaped  mj  eye  rises  up 
before  me  now,  and  forces  me  to  acknow- 
ledge its  reality.  The  frightful  images  pur- 
sue me;  the  sounds,  the  sights,  are  there 

again,  and Oh  !  dearest,"  she  exclaimed, 

after  a  momentary  pause,  "  how  very,  very 
weak  1  am  1" 

There  certainly  was  a  marked  change  in 
Madame  Isabelle.  She  had  suffered  in- 
tensely, and  was  what  is  vulgarly,  but  most 
appropriately,  termed  "shaken."     Signs  of 
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perturbation  ^ere  yisible  eyerj where.  The 
vital  current  had  been  disturbed,  and  the 
life  within  her  was  irregular  and  disordered 
as  the  works  of  a  watch  that  has  been 
thrown  violently  down.  The  courage  was 
still  there;  and,  as  before,  you  felt  she  would 
be  "  ready"  to  meet,  no  matter  what  catas-^ 
trophe  might  occur;  but  the  calm,  the  se- 
renity, had  disappeared,  and  the  mild  glance 
wavered,  though  it  did  not  quail,  and  a 
shadow  obscured  the  brightness  of  its  once 
pure,  translucid  depths. 

And  in  the  midst  of  descriptions  upon 
which,  while  they  appeared  to  harrow  her 
up,  her  memory  still  seemed  irresistibly  to 
hang,  she  would  stop,  and  burying  her  face 
in  her  hands  say,  in  tones  of  bitterness, — 

"  That  is  not  the  most  shocking, — there 

is   worse    yet    behind ."      But   when 

Leonie  pressed  her  to  tell  what  this  "  worse'^ 
might  be,  she  would  refuse,  and  once  said, 
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''Do  not,  for  the  love  of  Heayen's  mercy, — 
do  not  you  ask,  or  seek  to  know/^ 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  day  the  Abbe 
returned,  announcing  that  at  the  church  of 

St. ,  vespers  would  be  sung  with  closed 

doors;  but  that,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
several  of  his  parishioners,  the  Cure  had 
consented  that  a  certain  number  of  persons 
should  enter,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  assist 
at  Benediction. 

When  the  hour  came,  Madame  Isabelle 
retired  to  make  some  changes  in  her  dress, 
which  bore  sad  traces  of  her  passage  through 
the  camp  of  the  insurgents,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments later  saw  her  again  standing  in  the 
drawing-room,  plainly  but  neatly  attired. 

Mademoiselle  Vermont  was  seated  close 
to  a  small  table,  on  which  rested  an  arm, 
whereof  the  hand  supported  her  head. 
She  seemed  absorbed  in  reflection.  The 
Marquise  came  towards  her,  and  laying  one 
arm  upon  her  neck, — 
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"  Do  we  go  alone,  Leonie  V  she  gently 
inquired,  "  or  will  you ''  she  hesitated. 

"Oh!  I  would  so  gladly  go  if  you 
would  let  me  !*'  sighed  Mademoiselle  Ver- 
mont, in  a  low  voice,  hiding  her  head  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  Marquise.  The  fond 
embrace  of  the  latter  thanked  and  decided 
her  at  once. 

The  Abbe  had  preceded  them,  and  when, 
Fernand  (who  had  come  back  from  a  visit 
to  his  father,  of  which  the  reader  shall  know 
more  anon,)  joined  his  sister,  he  refrained 
from  any  expression  of  surprise  or  satisfac- 
tion upon  perceiving  her  to  be  accompanied 
by  Leonie. 

This  quarter  of  the  town,  as  we  have 
said,  was  comparatively  trancpiil ;  and 
escorted  from  sentinel  to  sentinel,  upon 
declaring  their  purpose  to  be  a  visit  to  the 

Cure  of  St. ,  our  party  reached  their 

destination  with  tolerable  ease,  and  pene- 
trated by  a  side  door  into  the  sacred  echfice. 
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Peaceful   as   a   village   church   was   St. 
's  at  that  hour  ; — but  to  the  Marquise 


there  was  within  its  walls  that  which,  had 
she  been  less  pious,  would  have  driven 
peace  from  her  heart. 

On  this   very   spot but    these  were 

unfit  thoughts ;  and  chasing  them  ra- 
pidly, she  proceeded  towards  one  of  the 
lateral  chapels  commanding  a  view  of  the 
choir,  and  there  took  her  place,  kneeling 
between  her  brother  and  Leonie. 

The  bright  sun  poured  the  flood  of  his 
golden  light  through  the  gorgeous  windows 
of  ancient  glass,  and  the  softened  radiance 
spread  upon  the  marble  pavement  of  the 
holy  aisles  a  carpet  of  a  thousand  glowing 
hues.  From  the  organ  pealed  ^  rich  strains 
of  melody,  floating  like  angel  voices  through 
the  air,  made  fragrant  with  rising  clouds  of 
incense  from  the  altar. 

The  congregation,  devoutly  absorbed  in 
prayer,  was  not  numerous,  and  on  the  other 
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hand,  not  a  stall  of  the  choir  but  Tvas  occu- 
pied by  its  rightful  tenant.  The  servants 
of  the  Lord  did  their  Master's  bidding,  and 
celebrated  his  glory,  unmoved  bj  the  havoc 
and  confusion  around  them;  and  rarely  was 
the  vesper  service  of  Corpus  Chi-isti  day 
performed  with  more  ardent  devotion. 
Anthem  had  succeeded  to  psalm,  and 
hymn  to  anthem,  and  still  the  bright  sun- 
light painted  the  marble  aisles,  and  music 
and  incense  joined,  poured  their  perfume 
and  their  harmonv  over  the  kneelino^  throne: . 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  passed. 

Madame  Isabelle  for  the  first  time  raised 
her  head,  after  marking  for  an  instant  the 
humbled  bearing  of  her  companion. 

"  Leonie,"  whispered  she,  touching  Made- 
moiselle Vermont's  arm,  and  directing  her 
looks  towards  the  painting  which  sm'- 
mounted  the  altar  of  the  little  chapel,  "look 
at  that." 
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It  was  the  Sainte  Isabelle,  wliicli  Leonie 
had  been  hitherto  far  too  much  pre-occiipiecl 
to  remark,  or  even  to  think  of. 

A  cloud  passed  over  Mademoiselle  Ver- 
mont's brow, — a  dark  red  cloud  of  stormy 
answer, — but  to  chase  it  was  the  work  of  an 
instant :  the  pressure  of  her  friend's  hand 
grew  heavier  on  her  arm,  and  Madame 
Isabelle  fixed  on  Leonie  one  of  those  looks 
peculiarly  her  own,  and  which  it  was  out  of 
mortal  power  to  resist. 

"  Pray  for  him,  Leonie !"  she  said;  and 
the  whispered  words  all  low  as  they  were 
uttered,  rang  through  Leonie's  whole  being, 
as  the  blast  from  a  brazen  trumpet. 

She  dared  not  disobey, — and  subdued, 
humbled,  crushed,  she  slid  involuntarily 
from  the  chair  whereon  she  had  knelt,  and 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  with  head  bowed 
down  to  dust,  the  once  proud,  presumptuous 
Leonie  prayed, — prayed  for  her  father's 
son! 
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"Adjiitorium  nostrum  in  nomine  Do- 
mini !"' 

The  stan^ed  and  golden  cross  is  lifted 
high  in  air,  and  as  Fernand  bends  reverently 
beneath  the  holj  sign,  recollection  rushes 
back  upon  him,  and  he  thinks  of  the  bygone 
year,  and  of  all  his  once-cherished  hopes ; 
of  all  the  dreams  of  happiness,  and  all  the 
thanksonYimrs  laid  at  the  altar's  foot  on  this 
same  holy  eve  ; — dreams  how  fleeting,  yet 
thanksgivings  now  more  than  ever  due  ! 

Far  from  thence,  at  that  very  hour,  a 
knife  is  pointed  at  the  heart  of  him  for 
whom  a  sister  prays;  but  there,  too,  does 
the  sign  of  redemption  rise  victorious,  and 
at  sight  of  the  cross  of  glory  shining  forth 
on  a  martyr's  breast,  the  hand  of  the 
avenger  cbops,  and  lets  fall  the  harmless 
steel. 
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CHAPTER  ly. 

Fernandas  visit  to  his  father  had  not 
been  attended  with  all  the  success  he  had 
hoped. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  Mairie  of  the  ar- 
rondissement,  he  found  it  difficult  at  first, 
in  spite  of  the  uniform  he  wore,  and  of 
his  double  quality  of  representant  du  peu- 
ple  and  captain  in  the  National  Guard,  both 
of  which  he  declared,  to  penetrate  into  the 
place  of  confinement  assigned  to  the  pri- 
soners. 
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At  length,  tlirougli  the  assistance  of  a 
bootmaker,  whom  Fernand  had  not  only 
employed  but  regularly  paid,  and  who,  as 
captain  in  his  own  legion,  looked  upon  the 
Vicomte  as  a  "  brother  officer,"  a  meeting 
was  contrived  between  the  father  and  son — 
that  is,  the  latter  obtained  permission  to 
pass  an  hour  in  the  lock-up  room,  and  con- 
verse with  the  Count  before  the  eyes,  and 
within  the  hearing,  of  all  the  miscreants 
who  tenanted  it. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  novelists  to 
say  of  that  which  they  find  hard  to  depict, 
that  "  it  may  be  easier  imagined  than  de- 
scribed;" but,  assuredly,  the  scene  which 
met  the  Viscount's  eyes  on  entering  his  fa- 
ther's prison,  was  one,  that,  if  not  described 
would  never  be  imagined  at  all.  The  room 
itself  was  a  long  and  not  low  one,  that 
would  have  wanted  neither  air  nor  light, 
if  either  of  its  two  iron-ban'ed  windows 
had  been   opened.     As   it  was,  the   thick 
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and  noisome  atmosphere  that  stagnated 
therein,  was  fit  only  to  imfurl  the  leaden  wings 
of  pestilence.  There  was  a  mixture  of  rank 
tobacco,  stale  beer,  and  the  fumes  of  wine, 
which,  with  other  smells  drawn  forth  by  the 
torrid  heat  of  the  day,  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  stench  almost  insupportable  to  a 
new-comer.  The  temperature  was  at  some- 
what about  the  level  necessary  for  the  healthy 
growth  of  a  pine-apple,  and  the  white- 
washed walls  reverberated  a  heat,  which 
made  the  hand  that  came  in  contact  with 
them  recoil  from  the  burning  touch. 

There  might  have  been  from  thirty  to 
forty  prisoners  in  this  den,  none  of  whom, 
to  judge  from  their  looks,  were  in  the  false 
position  of  M.  de  Briancour,  although  most 
of  them  protested  against  their  incarcera- 
tion, and  tried  to  establish  their  perfect  in- 
nocence of  any  seditious  attempts.  Some 
there  were  who,  on  the  contrary,  gloried  in 
the   name  \?f   insurgent,    and  who,   whilst 
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deploring  their  own  inability  to  act,  loiicUj 
called  down  success  upon  those  who  had  the 
power  to  do  more  towards  the  destruction 
of  civilization  than  themselves.  These, 
however,  were  the  smaller  number;  for  out 
of  all  the  rebels  who  had  been  seized,  many 
of  them  arms  in  hand,  there  were  few  who 
did  not  hypocritically  affirm  their  weapons 
to  have  been  destined  to  defend,  instead  of 
to  attack. 

"  Go  in,  and  see  how  you  like  it,"  growled 
a  surly  National  Guardsman,  (probably  the 
same  who  had  overlooked  the  Count's  letter.) 
who,  with  some  others,  occupied  a  sort  of 
hall  contiguous  to  the  prisoners'  room,  and 
who  undid  the  door  of  this  latter  chamber, 
to  enable  Fernand  to  pass ;  "  they  are  not 
quarrelling  just  now,  though  they  have  had 
one  bitter  bout  of  it  already  this  morning." 

And  actively  "  quarrelling"  they  certainly 
were  not  at  that  moment;  but  in  their  seve- 
ral attitudes  might  be  discerned  the  traces 
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of  recent  contest,  the  moodj  "  leayings/'  as 
it  were,  of  strife.  Some — tliose  earliest 
caught  and  longest  confined — "were  hea- 
vily wrapped  in  lethargic  slumbers,  out- 
stretched on  wooden  benches,  or  rolled  up 
on  the  floor.  Others  stood  aloof  in  corners, 
scowling  silently  at  the  entire  throng,  whilst 
here  and  there  were  formed  knots  of  two, 
three,  and  four  gathered  together  in  dis- 
course, and  muttering  angrily.  The  Count 
was  alone,  at  some  slight  distance  from  any 
of  his  neighbours,  and  leant  with  folded 
arms  against  one  of  the  windows,  surveying 
with  inexpressible  disdain  the  crowd  of  his 
fellow-captives. 

"  Fern  and !  heaven  be  praised !"  ejacu- 
lated M.  de  Briancour,  with  unaffected  de- 
light, upon  his  son's  entrance ;  but  when  the 
latter  had  come  closer  to  him,  and  that,  his 
first  pleasurable  surprise  past,  he  had  had 
leisure  to  remark  the  uniform  Fernand 
wore, — 
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"  Que  diable,  Monsieur!"  he  exclaimed, 
drawing  back  from  the  Viscount's  proffered 
embrace, — "  jou  might,  it  strikes  me,  in 
times  like  these,  hit  upon  some  garb  more 
befitting  a  gentleman/'' 

"  Father !"  rejoined  the  joung  man,  in  a 
deprecatory  tone,  that  seemed  to  remind  him 
of  the  necessity  of  caution. 

"  They  are  father  and  son,"  observed  a 
fellow  in  a  white  blouse, — the  centre  of  a 
little  group  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, — 
"  and  the  one  calls  the  other  Monsieur ! — 
hateful  aristocrats !" 

"  And  so,"  continued  ^1.  de  Briancour, 
reproachfully,  "  jou  have  no  doubt  come 
from  helping  to  prop  up  the  Republic,  which, 
without  your  assistance,  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, by  this  time  be  flatter  than  a  trodden 
apple." 

Before  registering  his  son's  answer,  we  must 
remind  the  reader,  that  the  Count  belonged 
essentially  and   exclusively  to  that  school 
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wliicli,  in  a  great  measure,  maj  take  to 
itself  the  discredit  into  which  monarchy  had 
fcillcn  in  France — to  the  Royalists  of  the 
Restoration,  plus  Royalistes  que  le  Roi,  as 
they  were,  alas  !  but  too  truly  denominated. 
Without  one  of  the  great  qualities  of  the 
ancient  noblesse  of  France,  these  modern 
courtiers  had  all  their  defects,  and  not  a 
few  ridicules  their  ancestors  would  have 
despised.  Mere  throne-butterflies,  moths 
around  the  lamps  of  royalty,  they  fluttered 
back  from  exile  under  the  escort  of  foreign 
bayonets,  and  seemed  to  look  upon  France 
as  a  conquered  country,  bound,  or  rather 
obliged  to  support  all  their  caprices.  "  No- 
thing,'^ as  was  said  of  them,  "  could  they 
either  learn  or  forget ;"  but  what  was  not 
alleged  against  them,  and  what  merited  to 
be  so  was,  that  nothing  did  they  know^ 
and  in  their  incapacity  to  discern  what 
should  be  either  retained  or  sunk  in  obli- 
vion, their   vanity  alone  could  be  said  to 
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equal  tlieir  ignorance.  Of  political  ideas  or 
systems  not  one  of  them  took  the  pains  to 
occupy  himself,  which  however,  rendered 
them  less  obstinate  in  supporting  those  of 
the  workings  of  which  thej  knew  literally 
nothing,  but  whereby  they  hoped  to  secure 
greater  importance  for  themselyes.  They 
had  somehow  heard,  that  in  former  times  it 
was  mighty  aristocratical  for  a  nobleman 
not  to  know  how  to  spell,  and  this  being  by 
far  the  easiest  means  of  imitating  the 
seigneurs  of  old  days,  they  gi*ew  futile  as 
ten  Richelieus,  never  divining  for  an  instant, 
that,  with  some  spirits,  futility  is  often  but 
a  mask,  adopted  to  hide  contempt  of  the 
herd  of  fellow-men. 

The  fathers  came  back  to  what  they 
called  their  own,  and  soon  began  to  think 
little  of  the  annoyances  of  emigration  :  the 
sons  determined  to  lead  a  gay  time  of  it, 
to  get  all  they  could  and  merit  as  little  as 
possible  all  they  got,  whatever  that  might 
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be.  The  J  came  back  into  re-established 
monarchy,  as  a  prodigal  falls  into  an  estate 
of  which  he  has  never  dreamed,  and  they 
squandered  it  away  before  they  had  once 
reflected  upon  what  might  follow.  This 
rotten,  useless  portion  of  the  French  aristo- 
cracy, to  which  we  have  already  alluded 
more  than  once,  never  weighed  upon  the 
wheels  of  government,  or  choked  up  the 
springs  of  healthful  administration  so  de- 
plorably as  during  the  fifteen  years  that 
endured  the  restoration ;  and  out  of  these 
fifteen,  the  last  fiYQ  especially  went  by  to 
the  sound  of  the  creakings  of  the  political 
machine,  overloaded  and  unhinged  by  this 
suffocating  and  inevitable  pressure.  How 
well  they  rode,  and  danced,  and  looked, 
and  how  bravely  they  represented  historical 
heroes  at  court  masques — these  same  gallant 
cavaliers  of  the  restored  regime  !  but  how 
little  they  cared  for  the  country  they  ex- 
asperated, or  thought  of  the   people  they 
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believed  born  to  be  their  slaves !  And  jet, 
notwithstanding  this  drawback,  this  was  the 
regime  out  of  which  most  good  could  have 
been  worked  for  France,  and  which,  without 
the  possibility  of  a  denial,  contained  the  most 
fruitful  elements  of  prosperity  and  great- 
ness. But  the  canker-spot  was  there — and 
this  the  people  saw,  and  instantaneously  re- 
solved to  eradicate.  Impatience  seized  the 
ii'ritated  nation — or  at  least  a  large  portion 
of  it — and  then,  heedless  and  impetuous  as 
ever,  down  they  pulled  the  whole  edifice  to 
destroy  an  insect's  nest. 

Between  the  people  of  Paris,  properly  so 
called,  and  these  empty  and  arrogant  re- 
presentatives of  time-honoured  names,  the 
hatred  was  bitter  and  lasting.  On  the  one 
hand,  was  the  abhorrence  of  a  rule  unjus- 
tified by  any  personal  deserts;  on  the  other, 
the  no  less  natural  repugnance  for  what, 
though  treated  with  affected  contempt,  is 
nevertheless  recognised  as  the  eventual  in- 
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strument  of  your  destruction.  All  the 
haughty  unbending  spirit  of  their  ancestors 
(called  forth  by  far  nobler  motives)  ani- 
mated these  degenerate  sons  of  France's 
old  nobility  whenever  they  were  in  any  de- 
gree brought  in  contact  with  the  lower 
orders;  and  sooner  than  appear  to  make  the 
slightest  concession  to  the  growing  exigen- 
cies of  the  age,  as  represented  by  free- 
willed  grants  of  rights  and  liberties  to  the 
people,  they  would  a  hundred  times  over 
have  risked  their  own  lives. 

One  of  the  most  violent,  one  of  the  least 
intelligent  of  all  these  "  shadows  of  the 
shade "  of  France's  once  brilliant  and  pow- 
erful aristocracy,  one  of  the  most  in- 
veterate haters  of  the  people,  and  one  of 
those  who  most  loved  to  show  it,  was  the 
Comte  de  Briancour.  Like  many  short- 
sighted individuals  of  his  party,  who  for 
that  party  would  have  sacrificed  the  nation, 
M.  de  Briancour  was  firmly  convinced  that 
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the  momentary  reign  of  the  ultra-socialist 
party  ^yas  much  to  be  desired,  in  order  to 
render  necessarrj  the  recall  of  Henri  Y., 
"which  recall  he  would  not  by  any  means 
haye  hesitated  to  purchase  at  the  cost  of 
the  effusion  of  seas  of  blood,  nor  at  that  of 
misfortunes  perhaps  irremediable. 

And  jet  the  Count  was  bj  nature  a  kind- 
hearted  man  ;  but  this  was  the  action  of 
party  spirit  upon  an  intelligence  of  an  in- 
ferior stamp. 

That  Feraand  shoidd  haye  become  a 
Garde  National,  was  all  yery  well,  and 
might  haye  been  of  use  later  :  that  he  should 
haye  been  elected  a  representant,  that  was 
better  still,  and  might  afford  liim  still  greater 
occasions  of  being  useful  to  his  party  ;  but 
that,  being  a  representant,  and,  therefore, 
haying  no  longer  any  need  to  do  duty  in 
the  ciyic  guard,  he  should  dream  of  assuming 
its  uniform,  and  striking  a  single  blow  to 
preyent  the  Republic  from  meeting  with  its 
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destined  end — that  indeed  was  -what  the 
Count  could  neither  understand  nor  excuse. 

"  Father,"  replied  Fernand  to  M.  de 
Briancour's  reproach,  "it  is  easier  to  gain 
admittance  here,  in  this  dress,  than  in  any 
other;  and  mj  first  object  was  to  see  you." 

"I  imagined  jour  deput/s  medal  had 
been  a  talisman  before  which  all  doors  were 
to  fly  open,"  answered  ironically  the  Count. 

"  A  deputy!" — "  a  representant ! "  mum- 
bled several  voices  at  once. 

"  One  of  the  nine  hundred  leeches  who 
are  sucking  the  people's  strength,"  grumbled 
a  short  apoplectic  subject. 

"  Ah !  if  we  had  but  had  him  an  hour  ago, 
a,u  bout  de  9a !  "  growled  a  tall,  bilious-look- 
ing man,  freshly  incarcerated,  showing  his 
doubled  fist. 

"  How  were  you  brought  here,  father  V 
inquired  the  Viscount,  in  a  low  tone. 

"As  an  insurgent,  parbleu!"  was  the 
reply,  loudly  given. 
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"An  insurgent  V'  repeated  Fernand; 
"  why,  to  be  sure/'^  he  added  after  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  "  jour  dress '' 

"  Hear  them,"  murmured  the  man  in  the 
white  blouse,  who  had  become  the  centre  of 
a  group  that  had  gradually  formed  itself, 
and  that  seemed  likely  to  assiune  no  yerj 
friendly  attitude,  ''hear  them — how  they 
dare  to  disdain  the  blouse  !" 

"What  are  those  yillains  yonder  mutter- 
ing, I  wonder  I "  said  the  Count ;  "  nothing 
good  to  us,  I  warrant." 

"Be  prudent,  father,  for  all  our  sakes,'' 
urged  Fernand. 

But  prudence  was  not  in  M.  de  Briancour  s 
nature.  He  thought  he  had  been  far  too 
prudent  already,  and  felt  half  inclined  to  be 
annoyed  at  himself  for  not  haying  yet  come 
to  any  oyert  act  of  hostihty  with  his  caged 
adyersaries. 

Fernand  saw  with  dismay  the  growing 
symptoms  of  a  storm.     The  heroes  of  the 
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blouse  drew  closer  together,  and  they  who, 
but  a  short  time  since,  had  been  divided 
bj  internal  dissensions,  were  now  joined 
together  in  hatred  of  a  common  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  object  of  their 
hate,  in  his  haughty  and  presumptuous 
rashness,  evidently  did  not  care  by  any 
precautions  to  allay  their  wrath.  The 
storm  was  rising  fast,  and  do  what  Fer- 
naud  might,  it  seemed  certain  he  would  be 
unable  to  prevent  its  bursting.  While 
he  spoke  with  his  father,  tlie  group  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  listened  and  watched, 
and,  catching  here  and  there  at  disjointed 
words,  found  pretexts  in  each  for  rapidly 
augmenting  ire.  The  Viscount's  attempts, 
too,  to  soften  the  arrogance  of  his  father's 
bearing,  were  construed  into  proofs  of  ap- 
prehension on  his  part,  and  the  courage  soon 
doubled  of  those  who  believed  themselves 
feared. 

"  I  will  do  no  such  thing,"  answered  the 
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Count,  to  some  proposition  of  liis  son's; 
"this  manteau  de  cour  cle  la  canaille," 
•(pointing  to  liis  blouse,)  "  is  quite  good 
enough." 

"  Hear  him  !  hear  him  !  hear  him  !"  was 
muttered  in  different  tones.  "  Hark  how 
thej  insult  the  people  !" 

"  Vile  spawn  of  aristocracy  !" 

*•'  If  we ,"  but  the  rest  of  the  whis- 
pered sentence  was  lost. 

"  Why  not  T 

It  was  easy  to  see  something  was  brew- 
ing. The  tones  and  gestures  grew  more 
menacing  every  second,  and  from  the  frown- 
ing faces  shot  forth  looks  of  savage  import. 

"  The  young  one  is  wounded — his  arm  is 
in  a  sling,''  obserred  one. 

"  Who  knows  how  many  of  our's  have 
been  struck  by  that  arm  1"  said  a  second. 

"  There's  blood  upon  his  sword-belt," 
said  a  third. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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"  Our's  !'^  said  gloomily  a  fourth. 

"  How  they  murdered  the  people  at  the 
Eue  Transnonain  in  '34  !"  said  a  fifth. 

"  And  Lyons  !"  said  a  sixth. 

"  And  St.  Merry  I"  said  a  seventh. 

"  Those  wretches  of  the  National  Guard 
are  more  ferocious  than  tigers/'  said  an 
eighth. 

*'  They  are  butchering  our  brothers  by 
wholesale  at  this  hour,"  said  a  ninth. 

A  momentary  silence  ensued,  and  then 
the  lip-thunder  began  its  rumblings  anew. 

"  Stop  their  mouths !"  "  Down  with  them  ^ 
"  Butchers  !"  "  Traitors  I"  "  Let  us  avenge 
our  brothers !"  these  were  a  few  of  the 
ominous  phrases  that  now  came  so  nearly 
to  a  positive  clamour,  as  to  force  the  Count 
and  his  son  to  turn  round  and  face  the 
enemy. 

"  Vengeance  !"  was  the  word  that  ran 
through  the  scowling  throng. 

"  Vive  le  Roi !''  shouted  M.  de  Briancour, 
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survejing  tlie  adyancing  crowd  with  unutter- 
able contempt. 

But  at  this  their  rage  knew  no  bounds, 
and  thej  made  a  rush  towards  the  window. 

The  Vicomte,  quietly  taking  his  stand 
beside  his  father,  drew  forth  with  his  left 
hand  a  pocket-pistol  from  his  breast. 

"  I  will  shoot  the  first  who  moves,"'  said 
he  tranquilly. 

They  hesitated ;  but  only  for  an  instant, 
and  then,  with  wild  whoops  and  hootings, 
darted  like  so  many  savages  towards  their" 
prey. 

Fernand  fired,  but  apparently  without 
efi*ect,  and  at  the  sound  the  doors  flew 
open,  and  the  muzzles  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  muskets  filled  up  the  place. 

"  Back,  every  dog  of  you  !  back  !"  shouted 
a  stentorian  voice,  "  or  you  shall  be  turned 
into  sausage-meat  in  one  minute,''  and  back 
they   went,  growling,  grumbling,  mouthing 

E  2 
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and  muttering ;  croucliing  and  sullen  as  so 
many  whipped  hounds. 

M.  Briancour  was  transferred  for  the 
moment  to  another  place  of  confinement; 
but  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  evening  that 
Fernand,  in  possession  of  an  express  order 
from  the  highest  authorities,  could  enable 
his  father  to  quit  altogether  the  Mairie  of 

arrondissement,    and   return    to   his 

own  home. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

But  imprisonment,  and  the  various  risks 
and  chances  of  civil  strife^  ^*ere  not  the 
only  dangers  that  now  threatened  the  Brian- 
cour  family.  "Whilst  all  Paris  was  engaged 
in  attending  to  the  surrender  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  and  to  the  cessation  of 
a  war  in  which,  as  has  been  justly  said,  there 
were  but  victims  on  either  side,  and  on 
neither  vanquishers  nor  vanquished,  Fernand 
and  his  father,  the  Abbe  Lavergne,  and 
Leonie,  were  gathered  round  a  bed  of  sick- 
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ness,  counting  the  pulsations  of  fever,  and 
straining  their  ears  to  the  ravings  of  de- 
lirium. 

The  load  had  been  too  heavy,  the  labour 
too  hard,  and  the  slight  frame  of  Madame 
Isabelle  had,  for  a  time,  given  way ;  but  it 
"was  only  for  a  time,  for  her  moral  strength 
bore  her  up;  and  so  soon  as  the  first  on- 
slaught of  fever  had  been  repelled,  and  that 
her  senses  were  again  under  her  own  control, 
her  habitual  calmness  and  collectedness  came 
to  her  aid,  and  prevented  her  from  being 
exposed  to  any  of  the  nervous  ailments  to 
which  most  women  would  have  become  a 
prey  after  such  an  illness,  and  under  such 
circumstances.  That  her  nervous  system 
was  shattered,  no  one  could  look  upon  the 
Marquise  and  not  instantaneously  see;  but 
the  support  the  imagination  lends  to  the 
nerves,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
was  wanting  here;  and  from  the  moment 
the   doctors   had  pronounced  it  to  be  no 
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longer  necessary  for  Madame  Isabelle  to 
keep  lier  couch,  she  had  arisen,  and  quietly, 
unaffectedly  had  resumed  the  outward  prac- 
tices of  her  usual  life. 

Once,  however,  but  once  only,  on  learn- 
ing how  entirely  consciousness  had  forsaken 
her,  did  she  evince  a  strong  apprehension, 
an  inexpressible  fear. 

She  was  alone  with  Mademoiselle  Ver- 
mont; and  with  the  physician,  the  rest  of 
those  who  habitually  surrounded,  had  left 
her. 

A  silence  of  some  moments  ensued:  it 
was  broken  by  the  Marquise. 

"  Leonie,''  said  she,  in  gentle  tones, — 
"  come  near  to  me."  Alademoiselle  Ver- 
mont left  the  place  where  she  was  standing, 
and  seating  herself  upon  a  low  stool,  at  the 
foot  of  the  invalid's  chaise  longue,  took 
fondly  in  her  own  one  of  Madame  Isabelle's 
hands. 

''Leonie,"  repeated  the   Marquise,  fixing 
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upon  her  friend  a  look  that  was  not  common 
with  her, — a  look  of  piercing,  almost  harsh 
inquiry, — "  Leonie,  were  you  by  me  during 
all  this  malady, — were  you  always  there  1" 
— and  she  laid  a  marked  stress  upon  the 
words. 

"  Dear  Isabelle !"  replied  tenderly  her 
companion,  "  I  never  left  your  side,  and 
since  you  wish  to  know  what  otherwise  I 
should  not  have  needed  to  recount,'' — she 
paused : — "  since  I  feel  you  wish  to  know 
all,"  she  resumed,  "  I  will  tell  you,  that  for 
three  days  and  three  nights  I  took  no  rest, 
and  would  not  sleep,  because 

"  Because  you  felt  it  necessary  to  watch," 
said  Madame  Isabelle,  with  another  glance 
such  as  Leonie  had  never  before  seen. 

"  I  watched  alone,  Isabelle,"  she  answered 
steadily. 

"  And  what — did — you hear  V   said 

the  Marquise,  slowly,  and  in  a  voice  so  low 
as  to  be  almost  inaudible. 
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Mademoiselle  Vermont  had  heard  miicli 
— much,  too,  that  had  aroused  in  her  breast 
a  harrowing  suspicion,  and  that  had  made 
her  anxious  to  know  the  whole,  whatever 
shame  that  whole  might  throw  upon  him 
whose  measure  of  shame  was  ah-eadj  so  full. 
— But  now  there  suddenly  shot  across  her 
mind  a  thought  that  had  as  jet  never  oc- 
curred to  her — the  humiliation,  the  possible 
humiliation  of  her  friend  ! 

A  pause  of  a  second  ensued — Mademoi- 
seille  Vermont  cast  her  eyes  down,  and 

*'  Nothing,"  answered  she  to  Madame  Isa- 
belle's  question,  in  a  tone  as  low  as  that  in 
which  the  question  had  been  put. 

"  Nothing,  Leonie  1"  re-echoed  the  Mar- 
quise. 

"Nothing — that   I  have  not  forgotten/' 

replied  Mademoiselle  VeiTaont,  looking  this 

time  full  in  her  friend's  face,  and  with  a 

firmness  of  tone  that  clearly  said — "  I  will 

answer  no  more,  for  this  at  least  is  true." 

E  3 
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Their  glances  would  not  separate;  but 
from  the  eyes  of  each  shot  looks  that  sought 
to  read  the  hidden  contents  of  the  other's 
inmost  soul. 

"And  jou  watched — alone'?"  repeated 
the  Marquise. 

"  Alone  \''  replied  Leonie,  with  a  look 
that  defied  doubt. 

And  then,  little  by  little  their  glances 
fell;  but  their  arms  sought  one  another,  and 
in  a  silent  close  embrace  their  hearts  ex- 
changed vows  of  a  fidelity  as  inviolate  as  it 
was  strong. 

The  Marquise  was  saved  the  pain  of 
entreating  those  around  her  to  respect  her 
absolute  reserve  as  to  all  the  details  of  what 
had  passed  during  her  visit  to  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Abbe 
Lavergne,  and  on  the  other,  Leonie,  imposed 
discretion  as  a  duty  upon  the  Count  and  his 
son,  who  were  readily  brought  to  believe 
that   the   scenes    throuojh   which   she   had 
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passed  were  such  as  it  would  be  more  wise 
to  banish  from  Madame  Isabelle's  memoiy, 
than  to  recall  in  anj  shape  whatever. 

This  secret,  which  each  felt  the  other 
kept  in  common  with  himself,  did  more 
towards  establishing  a  reallj  friendly  senti- 
ment between  Leonie  and  M.  Lavergne 
than  anything  else  could  have  done.  She 
was  forced  into  such  entire  confidence  in 
him  for  another,  that  she  almost  felt  as 
though  she  could  confide  in  him  for  herself. 
She  began  to  suspect  as  much;  and  there 
was  beginning  to  take  possession  of  her 
a  sort  of  vague  consciousness  that  she 
needed  a  support  which  perhaps  the  Abbe 
Larergne  alone  could  afford  her. 

Madame  Isabelle's  illness  had  not  lasted 
more  than  ten  days;  but  ten  days  in  the 
then  state  of  Paris— and  indeed  of  all 
France — was  a  century  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events.  The  state  of  siege  was 
proclaimed;  and  so  false  was  the  position  of 
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public  affairs,  that  the  number  was  compa- 
ratively small  of  those  who  did  not  find 
matter  of  applause  in  all  the  exaggerations 
of  military  rule.  Paris  was  turned  into  a 
camp,  her  public  edifices  into  barracks,  her 
streets  into  cavalry  stables.  Not  a  gleam 
of  the  sun  but  was  reflected  by  the  burning 
implements  of  war;  not  a  breath  of  the 
night  breeze  but  was  disturbed  by  the  cry 
of  the  sentinels,  or  by  the  tramp  of  the 
patrouilles.  Paris  was  occupied,  militaire- 
ment  occupe,  as  it  had  been  in  days  of  fatal 
memory,  and  the  result  of  this  internal 
contest — the  produce  of  weakness  and  false- 
hood on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  of  want 
combined  with  man's  worst,  vilest  passions 
all  let  loose — had  been  to  recal  to  the 
minds  of  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  the 
invasion  of  the  Allies  in  1815  ! 

Since  the  26th  of  June,  the  day  on  which 
the  insurgents  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  on  which  he 
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had  been  enabled  to  return  to  bis  parlia- 
mentary duties,  Fern  and  de  Briancour  bad 
not  ceased  to  advocate  in  tbe  Assembly  a 
policy  too  new  for  most  people  to  take  tbe 
trouble  of  comprebending,  too  liberal  for 
any  one  to  renture  to  adopt. 

He  bad  been  tbe  first  to  ask  for  instan- 
taneous justice  to  all  parties,  to  insist  upon 
mercy  being  sbown  to  tbose  wbo  sbould 
be  proved  to  bave  merely  been  misled,  and 
upon  supreme  punisbment  being  publicly 
and  inexorably  dealt  on  all  Tvbo^  migbt  be 
found  guilty  of  a  premeditated  attack  upon 
society.  But  proofs  on  eitber  band  "svere 
vbat  be  clamoured  for,  wbilst  all  tbe  wei^bt 
of  bis  indignation  fell  upon  tbe  false, 
cowardly  system  wbicb  consisted  in  showing 
indulgence  there  where  severity  became  a 
duty,  and  in  exasperating  those  against 
whom  no  charge  could  be  brought,  by  all 
the  insupportable  rigours  of  preventive 
imprisonment,  and  needless  judicial  delays. 
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Fernand  had  adjured  his  colleagues  to  pause 
ere  they  rushed  into  a  policy  that  must 
ultimately  lead  to  the  most  fatal  results: 
he  implored  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  future, 
to  be  merciful ;  but  to  be  firm — to  be  above 
all,  just,  to  show  to  attentive  Europe  that 
the  Government  of  France  was  the  slave  of 
Honesty,  of  Truth,  and  inaccessible  to  fear, 
and  to  prove  irrefutably  to  the  nation  itself 
that,  as  not  one  concession  was  to  be  wrung 
from  the  guardians  of  the  law  by  physical 
force,  so  not  one  liberty  should  be  left  for 
public  opinion  to  demand.  He  besought 
them  to  look  around  them,  to  cast  their  eyes 
upon  a  neighbouring  state — upon  England — 
and  to  let  it  not  be  said,  that  after  revolu- 
tions without  end,  democratic  France  had 
been  powerless  to  buy  with  the  blood  of  her 
most  enthusiastic  children,  one  half  of  the 
liberties  which  aristocratic  England  by  her 
prudence  and  pacific  energy  had  won  and 
was  daily  offering  to  the  admiration  of  the 
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world.  He  conjured,  he  supplicated,  lie 
exhausted  eyery  argument :  he  poured  forth 
the  flood  of  his  eloquence,  springing  torrent- 
like from  the  double  sources  of  deep  con- 
yiction  on  both  head  and  heart — but  all  to 
no  purpose.  They  listened,  they  applauded, 
they  admired  the  talent,  but  no  farther  went 
the  effect  produced  on  them,  and  never  did 
a  duller  echo  meet  a  nobler  voice.  To  the 
champion  of  authority  was  opposed  an  ig- 
noble compromise  with  all  that  was  most 
subversive  of  order  in  the  land;  whilst  under 
the  mask  of  order  itself  the  defender  of  the 
people's  rights  met  with  a  resistance  as 
short-sighted  and  resolute  as  it  was  hypo- 
critical. 

"  Why  then,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  what 
colour  do  you  call  yours  V  exclaimed  a 
representant,  who,  after  one  of  his  finest 
speeches,  met  Fernand  in  a  corridor  of  the 
House — "  for  it  is  neither  red  nor  white, 
and  you  appear  to  me  as  little  likely  to 
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agree  with  the  reactionnaires  as  with  the 
revolutionists — which  then  is  jour  party  V^ 

"  That  of  the  country/^  answered  gravely 
Fernand.  Alas  !  there  he  stood  alone,  and 
amongst  all  who,  under  a  thousand  denomina- 
tions, were  supporting  a  thousand  fractions  of 
parties  long  extinct,  not  one  dreamt  of  be- 
longing to  the  parti  de  la  nation.  None 
understood  Fernand,  save  his  high-minded 
sister ;  and  as  far  as  his  political  career 
extended,  and  as  the  shamefully-betrayed 
interests  of  his  beloved  country  were  con- 
cerned, none,  save  she,  could  bring  to  him 
any  shade  of  consolation. 

The  anxiety  of  the  whole  family  concern- 
ing Pierre  had  become  extreme.  Nothing 
had  been  heard  of  him  since  the  moment 
when  Madame  Isabelle  separated  from  him 
on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  June,  nor  had 
Fernand,' — on  the  first  day  his  sister's 
indisposition  enabled  him  to  absent  himself 
so  as  to  seek  the  lodging  of  the  widow  Lar- 
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cher — been  able  even  to  obtain  admittance, 
or  to  gain  any  information  from  the  con- 
cierge. 

Leonie  at  length  agreed  ^rith  the  Mar- 
quise, that  she  herself  would  go  to  the  ouv- 
rier's  abode,  and  contrive  some  means  of  ob- 
taining news  of  him  who,  for  all  their  sakes, 
had  been  ready  to  risk  so  much.  The  great 
fear  was,  lest  he  should  have  been  impri- 
soned; and  ^Mademoiselle  Vermont  was  aware 
that,  unless  conducted  with  great  discretion 
and  delicacy,  the  very  steps  taken  by  his 
own  friends  to  find  him  out  might  lead  to 
his  detection  by  his  enemies. 

One  morning,  she  started  early  for  the 
Rue  du  Petit  Pont,  little  knowing  what 
awaited  her  at  the  spot  whither  Providence 
was  about  to  lead.  Mademoiselle  Vermont 
crossed  the  river  at  the  Pont  au  Change, 
and  as  she  advanced,  stopped  every  now 
and  then  to  listen  to  an  unaccustomed  sound 
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that  struck  her  ear.  It  was  the  rush  of  the 
water  and  the  noise  of  the  mill-wheels,*  lately 
made  noticeable  to  the  passers  on  the  bridge 
bj  the  stillness  of  the  now  deserted  and  once 
so  busy  town.  The  water  splashed  and 
roared  round  the  dark  wooden  piers,  flinging 
crowns  of  snow-white  foam  upon  the  black 
mill-wheel,  which  went  clapping  and  clipping 
on,  sending  at  every  turn  the  bright  spray 
dancing  back  into  the  stream.  Leonie 
paused  at  the  sound,  and  memory  was  again 
at  its  wonted  work. 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  whereon  stood  the 
Tour-Brian,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
beneath,  there,  too,  stood  a  mill,  and  often 
on  soft  midsummer  twilights,  when  the  in- 
habitants of  the  chateau  were  assembled 
after  dinner  upon  the  terrace  to  while  away 

*  On  this  bridge  is  established  the  Pompe  du  Pont 
Notre  Dame,  a  square  tower  containing  a  reservoir 
into  which  water  is  raised  hy  means  of  machinery. 
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the  last  hours  of  daj,  Leonie  had  listened  to 
its  clap,  clap,  clap,  borne  in  measured  ca- 
dence upon  the  evening  air. 

How  many  spots  upon  our  earth  there 
were,  where  people  loved  and  were  at  peace  ! 
And  should  she  never,  never  reach  one  of 
these  sweet  oases  of  the  heart '?    Should  she 

then,  never 1     But  it  could  not  be. 

Evenings  upon  the  rose-gi'own  terrace  of 
Briancour — soft  midsummer  moons — je  will, 
je  must  return  !  And  Femand,  the  beloved 
one,  will  be  there  ! 

On  she  went,  and  traversing  the  Quai  aux 
Fleurs,  prepared  to  pass  by  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  in  order  to  gain  the  Rue  du  Petit 
Pont.  A  considerable  number  of  people 
were  assembled  upon  the  open  space  in  front 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Law,  and  the  crowd 
seemed  to  be  increasing  with  each  moment. 
Though  it  was  not  in  Mademoiselle  Ver- 
mont's nature  to  be  afraid,  yet  she  thought 
it  might  be  as  well  to  withdraw,   and  she 
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accordingly  turned  back.  But  a  fresh  group 
of  vagabonds  intercepted  her  retreat,  and — 
more  impelled  by  a  feeling  she  could  scarcely 
define,  than  by  the  force  of  the  obstacle  she 
had  encountered — she  turned  and  walked  on 
to  where  her  destiny  awaited  her. 

She  had  not  gone  many  steps  v^hen  she 
saw  what  had  attracted  the  crowd.  Upon 
the  spot  where  it  is  usual  to  expose  criminals 
condemned  to  the  pillory,  some  boys  had 
raised,  and  were  busy  propping  up,  a  tall 
post  painted  black,  to  the  upper  part  of 
which  were  appended  several  pasteboard 
placards,  whereon  Mademoiselle  Vermont, 
as  she  approached  nearer,  read  :  "  Mort  au 
bouclier  Oavaignac  1"  "  A  la  potence  Lamo- 
riciere  I''  "  Honte  a  Bedeau !"  and  other 
similar  inscriptions.  Many  were  the  horrid 
murmurs,  many  the  words  of  sinister  impoi-t, 
that  Leonie  gathered  as  she  passed  along  ; 
and  still  something  prevented  her  from  mov- 
ing away  altogether,  and  a  curious  interest 
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rivetted  her  attention  to  the  dark  jDillar  be- 
fore her. 

All  at  once  a  rush  was  made  in  the  crowd, 
and  smothered  imprecations  burst  forth  from 
all  sides. 

"  Hang  him  !''  said  one. 

"  No,  drown  him  I"  said  another.  The 
Seine  is  close  bj." 

"Out  him  up  into  bits,  and  scatter  the 
fragments  to  the  winds,''  pursued  a  third  : 
"  it  is  a  good  end  for  a  traitor.'' 

"  And  a  coward,  too  !''  remarked  a  fourth. 

Mademoiselle  Vermont  drew  back  with 
horror  ;  but  she  soon  perceived  that  it  was 
not  human  life  that  was  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, not  living  blood  that  was  to  be  spilt, 
but  merely  the  image  of  some  hated  object — 
an  effigy  on  which  popular  vengeance  was  to 
be  wreaked. 

At  a  few  paces  from  her  some  men  were 
draoforino:  alon^  a  stufied  fio^ure  of  natural 
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size,  attired,  not  in  a  blouse,  but  in  a  coat. 
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and  haying  a  crimson  cap  upon  its  head. 
The  passage  of  this  effigy  was  marked  by 
curses  "  loud  and  deep,"  by  groans,  and  mut- 
terings  of  hate  and  execration.  Some  kicked 
the  straw-stuffed  represention,  some  spat  on 
it,  and  one  woman,  springing  forward,  tore 
the  red  casquette  from  its  head,  and  in  an 
angry  tone — 

*'  Francois,"  said  she  to  a  man  who  was 
helping  to  drag  the  figure  along,  ''  did  you 
do  this  ^  or  who  was  it  ventured  to  put  the 
sign  of  liberty  upon  the  ignoble  head  of  a 
coward  and  thief?  Traitre — voleur — ct 
lache  r  she  added,  throwing  an  expression 
of  withering  scorn  into  her  pronunciation  of 
the  last  word. 

"  The  wretch  T^  said  a  man  in  a  blouse, 
standing  at  Leonie's  elbow,  "I  saw  him 
escaping  down  the  Rue  de  Oharonne." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  a  near  neighbour,  "  and 
I  marked  the  fellow's  white  cheeks  and 
gasping  mouth  when  the  other  had  collared 
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Mm  :  he  could  not  liave  stood  upright  if  he 
had  been  paid  for  it." 

"  And  jet;"'  replied  the  first  speaker,  with 
a  bitterly  contemptuous  smile,  "  he  \f  ould 
have  done  a  good  deal,  too,  for  pay." 

"  Hallo  I"  cried  a  Toice  from  behind,  "  if 
thej  are  not  going  to  burn  him  !" 

"  Well,  and  a  good  death  too  l"  retorted  a 
lad  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

"  If  it  were  but  real !"  sighed  a  woman 
with  a  child  in  her  arms. 

"  Dame,"  suggested  the  imp,  "  one  can't 
have  every  pleasure  in  this  life:  fautprendi-e 
ce  qu'on  a.  The  best  of  the  fun  is,  that  we 
shall  burn  him  par  contumace,  and  that, 
some  months  hence,  the  others  will  pillory 
him  par  contumace  on  one  and  the  same 
spot.  However,  we  have  the  start ;  so  here 
goes  \" — and  the  incipient  revolutionist  darted 
forward  to  aid  the  preparations  for  the  bon- 
fire. 

The  figure  had  been  raised  against  the 
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post,  and  fastened  upright  against  it ;  and 
each  individual  of  the  surrounding  groups 
brought  busily  something  wherewith  to  feed 
the  purposed  flame. 

"  Now  set  fire  to  it !"  ejaculated  several 
voices ;  and  a  man  stepped  forward,  and 
lighting  a  wisp  of  papers  at  his  pipe,  pre- 
pared to  kindle  the  blaze.  As  he  neared 
the  pillar,  a  sudden  commotion  took  place, 
and  before  he  could  approach  the  burning 
paper  to  the  pile,  it  was  snatched  out  of  his 
hand,  and  another  had  applied  its  flame  to 
the  wood. 

Shouts  of  hoarse  laughter  from  all  around 
and  cries  of  "There  he  is!  there  he  is  again!" 
had  accompanied  the  act,  and  the  crowd 
gathered  round  in  a  circle,  as  though  in  an- 
ticipation of  some  diverting  spectacle. 

But  Leonie  !  Leonie  was  there,  fainting 
as  she  stood,  jet  rooted  to  the  ground.  She, 
and  perhaps  she  alone,  had  caught  the  words 
with  which  he  who  had  fired  the  pile  had 
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snatched  the  brand  from  the  other's  hand — 
''Philippe!"  he  had  muttered — *' a  moi, 
Phihppe  1"  and  Mademoiselle  Vermont  fas- 
tened upon  the  sounds  as  one  who  should 
hug  grim  death. 

The  fire  began  to  rise;  little  wreaths  of 
grej  smoke  curled  round  the  pillar's  foot, 
and  tongues  of  flame  shot  upwards,  whilst 
the  man  who  had  applied  the  match  crouched 
down  so  close  to  the  bonfire  that  it  was  eyi- 
dent  his  clothes  would  soon  be  singed.  His 
tall  emaciated  figure  was  doubled  up,  and  as 
his  chin  rested  upon  his  two  hands,  crossed 
over  his  knees,  his  glowing  eyes  seemed  to 
illuminate  his  wan  face. 

"  That's  it !"  he  muttered;  "brave  flame  I 
singe  his  feet;  burn  them  fii'st:  he  won't  be 
able  to  run  awaj  again  now,"  he  added, 
turning  to  those  around,  with  an  idiotic 
chuckle. 

"What  a  nose  he  has !"  remarked  a  man 
behind  Mademoiselle  Vermont;  "wheneyer 
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anything  connected  witli  jon  miscreant  is 
going  on,  he  scents  it :  I  verily  believe  he'll 
nose  him  out  in  h — " 

"As  if  there  was  any  such  place,  you 
fool!'^  added  contemptuously  his  wife,  who 
was  standing  by. 

The  flame  was  gaining,  gaining — ever 
mounting  and  mounting  still,  and  still  the 
watcher  was  untired,  and  went  on  with  his 
mocking  and  mowing  comments. 

"Ah!  yes — there  now,^'  he  mumbled, 
"  there — his  hands !  the  left  one — oh !  above 
all,  the  left  one  \"  and  evidently  under  the 
influence  of  gradually  increasing  excitement, 
he  rose,  and  advanced  nearer  to  the  burning 
figure:  "that  is  right !'^  he  pursued,  "the 
left  hand — it  was  with  that  hand  he  shot 
the  Archbishop ! "  and  then,  as  though  as- 
sailed by  some  sudden  recollection—"  Oh ! 
pardon,  Monseigneur,  pardon!"  he  added, 
stretching  out  his  arms  as  if  to  repel  some 
phantom — "  it  was  not  my  fault " 
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"How  that  claj's  work  torments  him!" 
obseryed  an  ill-looking  young  ruffian  in  the 
garb  of  a  butcher's  boj. 

"  Well  it  may/'  rejoined  the  woman  with 
the  child  in  her  arms ;  "  why  didn't  he  settle 
the  yillain's  business  at  once,  instead  of 
letting  him  escape  *?" 

But  as  the  flames  mounted  towards  the 
middle  of  the  body,  the  countenance  of 
him,  who  noted  their  progress  underwent  a 
change. 

"  No  !  no  ! "  he  murmured,  "  not  there ! 
not  the  heart! — Stop!''  he  vociferated,  with 
a  loud  Yoice ;  "stop,  I  say!"  and  he  stamped 
his  foot  upon  the  payement — "  her  name  is 
written  there,  and  I  will  tear  it  out,"  and 
with  a  yell  he  bounded  towards  the  rapidly 
consuming  figure,  and  spite  of  the  flames, 
would  have  torn  it  down,  had  not  the  crowd 
rushed  in  to  prerent  him.  Symptoms  of  a 
struggle  were  evident,  when  a  shrill  whistle 

from  the  corners  of  the  place  arrested  the 

F  2 
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general  attention.  Tliis  was  followed  bv  a 
gamin  in  a  blouse,  who  burst  breathlessly  in 
upon  the  group. 

"Run  for  your  lives!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  here  are  the  troops  ! "  In  a  moment  the 
throng  had  dispersed,  and  were  scampering 
olF  in  a  thousand  directions;  and  when  the 
military  arrived,  nothing  was  left  save  the 
remnants  of  the  burning  e^gy  thrown 
down  upon  the  ground,  and  a  wild  wan- 
looking  being,  who  was  feasting  his  eyes 
upon  it. 

From  one  corner  of  the  place  there 
emerged  the  diminutive  form  of  a  woman 
leaning  on  a  crutch,  and  scarcely  able  to 
crawl.  With  difficulty  she  came  up  with 
the  soldiers,  who  were  proceeding  to  arrest 
the  witless  tenant  of  the  now  deserted 
spot. 

"For  the  love  of  mercy.  Messieurs!"  she 
cried  in  tones  of  earnest  entreaty,  "do  not 
harm  my  poor  boy — my  unhappy,  uucon- 
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scious  sou!  lie  escaped  from  me  not  two 
hours  ago,  aud  I  have  tracked  him  here ;  for 
Hearen's  dear  sake,  Sir^,  do  have  pity  on 
m J  child ! '' 

It  is  probable  the  ^vretched  woman's 
prayers  would  have  had  but  small  effect, 
had  not  Leonie,  who  from  a  slight  distance 
still  watched  the  scene,  advanced,  and  ad- 
dressing the  officer  in  command  of  the  troops, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  ouvrier.  Her 
dress  and  appearance  altogether  inclined  the 
officer  to  attend  to  what  she  said,  and  when 
she  averred  that  M.  de  Briancour,  the  repre- 
sentant,  would  be  ready  to  answer  for  the 
poor  brainless  being  before  them,  her  request 
for  his  freedom  was  granted,  and  the  cripple 
crawled  away,  leading  with  her  her  son, 
still  muttering  words  of  which  she  hardly 
read  the  meeting. 

And  Leonie '?  the  sister  of  the  Infamous — 
she  who  bore  his  name,  whither  went  shel 
Homel  but  where  was  there  a  home  for 
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her'?  had  earth  such  a  one'?  and  how  and 
where  should  she  find  if? 

The  stricken  girl  mechanically  retraced 
her  steps.  As  she  crossed  the  bridge,  the 
water  still  splashed,  and  the  mill-wheel 
went  clap,  clap,  like  that  other  mill  she 
knew  of. 

Summer  twilights  !  soft  evenings  of  July ! 
rose-grown  terrace  of  Briancour !  where  are 
ye  all  now? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  ICH  liabe  gelebt  unci  geliebet  1 '' 
Those  ^ere  the  words  that  danced  before 
her  ejes  as  she  re-entered  her  own  room, 
and  saw  upon  a  table  the  yolume  of  Schil- 
ler's "  Wallenstein "  Ijing  open  at  the  pas- 
sage of  Thekla's  soliloquy,  which  with  the 
help  of  a  dictionary,  Leonie  had  been  study- 
ing but  the  day  before. 

To  love  !  To  Uve !    was  that  all  1    and 
was  it  all  oyer  now  1     Had  she  loYed  but  to 
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have  wliat  she  loved  torn  from  her  ?  and  was 
the  loved  destroyed  ?  and  was  life  extinct  ? 

Infamy !  dishonour !  The  impossible,  in- 
surmountable !  His  name,  his  hated,  ex- 
ecrable, shameful  name — she  bore  it.  The 
book  she  read,  the  paper  she  wrote  on,  the 
different  little  baubles  dispersed  about  the 
room,  presents  from  Madame  Isabelle,  from 
the  Count,  from  Fernand,  all  bore  the  mark, 
the  fatal  mark  of  disgrace;  and  upon  the 
very  handkerchief,  which  her  quivering 
hands  tore  to  shreds,  were  embroidered  the 
letters  L.  Y.  They  were  worked,  woven  in, 
and  would  not  be  picked  out. — Vermont ! 
That  was  what  it  meant  ;  that  was  what 
lurked  under  the  leafy  arabesques  of  the 
ornamented  initial  she  had  taken  pleasure 
in  choosing,  and  which  now  brought  poison 
to  her  ear,  hissing  fortli  the  horrid  appella- 
tion, as  though  venomous  snakes  were  hidden 
under  its  fairy  tracery. 

"Fernand !  Fernand !"  sobbed  the  wretch- 
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ed  girl,  stretcliiDg  forth  her  arms  and  calhng 
upon  the  presence  of  him  ^yhose  presence 
would  now  be  a  worse  torture  still.  *'  Fer- 
nand,  come  to  me  ! "  But  none  heard,  and 
perhaps,  had  any  been  nigh  to  hear,  she 
would  not  have  called.  Infamous  !  to  be 
infamous — to  know  that  all  good,  honest, 
loveable  beings  must  instinctively  recoil  from 
your  contact,  and  seek  to  preserve  their 
very  garments  from  your  contaminating 
touch !  To  bear  upon  a  pure,  innocent, 
generously-beating  heart,  the  responsibility 
of  a  whole  life  of  dishonour  and  crime,  and 
to  feel  that  there  was  no  spot  upon  earth, 
where,  being  that  you  really  were,  you  could 
win  the  esteem  of  your  fellow  men ! 

And  all  this  shame,  all  this  dishonour,  all 
this  infamy,  was  to  be   offered  in  exchange 

for  the    affection  which Oh  !    no — it 

could  not  be — and  yet  1 — If  Fernand's  love 
Avcre  that  love  stronger  than  death  which 

r  3 
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would  brave  the  entire  universe  for  the  sake 
of  the  one  beloved  ? — if  ? — oh  !  but  it  could 
not  be  ! — it  could  not,  should  not,  must  not 
be  ! — and  then,  came  that  old  torture  of  the 
wounded  heart,  which  no  woman  jet  under 
similar  circumstances,  ever  refused  to  inflict 
upon  herself — the  eternal  testimony  borne 
to  herself  of  her  superiority  in  afiection 
over  him  she  loved. 

"  If  it  were  IV^  whispered  the  officious 
voice  of  the  ceaseless  tormentor — "  if  it  were 
I !  Oh !  Fernand !  was  there  any  shame, 
any  dishonour,  any  abasement  that  would 
not  be  joyfully  met,  nay,  almost  courted,  to 
show  thee  how  it  could  be  scorned,  and  how, 
through  the  clouds  of  the  world's  disdain, 
the  bright-armed  warrior  Love  would  come 
forth  in  his  might,  radiant  in  the  glory  of 
fidelity,  and  defying  the  world's  power  to 
harm  ! "  Not  a  word  had  passed  between 
them — not  a  look ;  and  yet  Leonie  knew 
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that  all  was  over  now,  and  that  Fernand 
could  and  must  resign  her — "She  has 
loved  and  she  has  lived  !  '^ 

The  words  were  written  on  the  wall 
where  the  sunbeams  traced  them.  She 
could  see  them  plainly — could  read  them, 
and  spell  every  syllable. — "  Ich  habe  gelebt 
und  geliebet."  But  whither  shall  she  go  1 
where  shall  she  hide  her  head  ?  where  find 
a  shelter  for  her  ruined  fame,  a  spot  where 
it  may  be  allowed  to  her  to  be  what  she  is, 
and  where  even  the  criminal's  sister  shall  not 
be  shut  out  from  the  sympathy  and  love  to 
which  her  own  virtues  entitle  her !  Does 
none  such  exist  1   Is  there  no  home  for  her  ? 

A  home  I — oh  !  what  gushing  tears  pour 
forth  at  that  thought !  It  was  but  yesterday, 
but  to-day — a  few  short  hours  since,  and 
she  was  dreaming  of  that  bright  sunny  home 
far  away.  His  home — and  her's ! — and  that 
could  never  be.  "What !  never  1  never  tread 
again  that  long  lime  avenue  in  which  Fer- 
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nand  had  avowed  his  love  ?  Never  hear  the 
soft  plash  of  the  rain  among  the  wet  boughs 
of  the  woodland  trees,  nor  listen  to  the  wail 
of  the  niglit-birds  as  thej  chanted  the  closing 
eve  1  Never  enter  again  that  old  hall  with 
its  dark  oaken  rafters,  nor  take  the  accus- 
tomed place  at  the  table,  and  at  the  fire — 
never !  but  it  was  impossible.  What  was 
'' never  r'  a  word  devoid  of  sense — simply 
sound  without  signification.  People  made 
use  of  it,  but  it  meant  nothing.  It  served 
to  designate  a  certain  space  of  time,  more  or 
less  long — (oh  !  she  cared  not  how  long ; 
half  a  life  might  be  freely  given  to  ex- 
pectation) but  nothing  was  eternal,  nothing 
lasted ;  all  passed  by  ;  all  was  forgotten  ; 
all — save  dishonour  !  save  infamy  ! 

But  what  had  infamy  to  do  with  the 
woods  of  Briancour,  and  with  her  own 
room  1  for  it  was  her  ovrn — the  Count  him- 
self had  told  her  so  a  hundred  times.  Wliy 
could  she  not  2;"0  there  1    it  is  her  home — 
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her  home  I  she  had  none — earth  has  no 
home  for  her.  At  Briancour,  ^vhv,  the  very 
seryants  would  insult  her,  and  the  peasant 
children,  as  she  passed  along,  would  point 
and  make  mouths  at  the  sister  of  the  con- 
demned, of  the  infamous. 

A  galerien  !  a  forcat !  —  ah !  —  She 
screamed  as  she  sat,  and  pressed  her  hands 
to  her  head  as  though  to  keep  madness  from 
invading  her  brain,  and  then  again  relaps- 
ing into  a  tenderer  despair, 

*'  Oh  !  Fernand  !  Fernand  !  come  to  me  !" 
cried  she  in  bitter  agony. 

And  would  he  never  come  more  *?  should 
they  never  meet  again  ?  yes  !  once  ; — but 
that  must  be  to  say  each  to  the  other  an  eter- 
nal farewell — and  then — whither  should  she 
go  ?  How  escape  from  the  too  dear  memory 
of  other  times  '?  how  fly  so  far,  so  far,  that 
he  should  really  be  for  ever  lost  1  Lost  1 
Fernand    lost !  —  oh  !    it   was    impossible. 
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He  would  not  lose  lier — he  would  pursue 
her,  track  her  to  the  world's  farthest  end, 

and Her  brain  was  wandering.    Wild 

thoughts  began   to   intrude,   to  dazzle  her 

mental   visiou,   to   tempt. What   if 

Fernand  should  ask  her  to  sacrifice  her 
idol  pride,  to  give  up  what  she  held  most 
sacred  ?  What  if  to  her  who  could  no 
longer  be  his  wife,  he  should  propose  dis- 
honour of  another   sort  1 The   spirit 

of  her  poor  and  honest  father,  of  the 
sturdy  uncompromising  soldier,  stirred  within 
her,  and  had  yet  sufficient  courage  to  say- 
No  !  But  then,  she  must  die ;  for  home 
was  there  none  upon  earth — it  was  easy  to 
die — she  had  no  fears — no  fears  '? — but  the 
shade  of  Noisette  rose  up  now  before  her, 
and  she  remembered  the  death-bed  of  the 
drowned  girl. — No,  not  that — but  another 
death — poison  —  sleep!  a  long  awakening 
sleep  ! — Her  brain  burns  and  whirls,  she  is 
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going  mad, — mad — like  Pierre  who  had  just 

revealed  to  her  her  shame Oh !  pity  ! 

mercj ! 

Pit  J 1  who  can  show  it  ? — Mercy  ?  what 
is  that  1 

She  totters  towards  her  bed,  sinks  sud- 
denly upon  her  knees,  and  raising  her 
clasped  hands  in  an  agony  of  supplication, — 

"  Islj  God !  my  God  !  help  me  !"'  she 
sobs,  as  she  buiies  her  head  in  the  clothes. 

Aod  now,  let  us  be  sincere.  It  was  not 
as  yet  from  love  of  Him  that  she  sought  her 
Saviour, — it  was  simply  because  she  needed 
that  which  throughout  the  wide  world  she 
could  not  find, — consolation.  She  was  not 
praying  for  strength  to  enable  her  to  give 
up  Fern  and, — No  !  she  was,  on  the  contrary, 
imploring  for  some  miracle  which  might 
prevent  his  loss.  And  this,  it  will  be  said, 
was  wrong  ; — perhaps  it  may  be  so  ;  but 
they  are  few  in  number   who,   instead  of 
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beseeching  that  the  will  of  Heaven  maj  be 
executed,  do  not  begin  by  praying  that 
their  own  will  may  be  done.  Men  pray  to 
obtain,  before  they  think  of  praying  that 
they  may  be  taught  to  give  up,  and  genuine 
submission  to  the  Divine  pleasure  is  one  of 
their  latest  demands. 

"  Ye  who  are  overloaded,  come  to  me." 
It  is  the  Saviour  himself  who  has  said  it, — 
and  now,  here  is  one  who  bends  and  breaks 
beneath  her  load,  and  she  comes  to  Him, 
and  cries  aloud  for  help.  What  matters  it 
that  she  knows  not  for  what  she  should  ask, 
nor  yet  the  manner  even  of  asking  for  it, — 
she  is  in  need,  and  He  to  whom  she  turns 
attends  not  to  the  cry  of  the  lips,  but  to  that 
of  the  heart. 

She  sobs  and  weeps,  and  ever  and  anon 
utters  strange  phrases,  denoting  tlie  disorder 
of  the  mind.  Fernand's  name  is  mingled 
with  the  awful  one  upon  whom  she  calls, 
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and  ^yilcl  wishes  are  sent  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  Almighty  throne.  She  clamours  for 
hope, — for  release  from  misery, — for  one 
ray  of  comfort  in  the  dense  darkness  of  her 
despair.  One  day  of  the  past!  that  bright 
period  which,  Avhen  it  was  not  the  Past,  was 
held  as  of  little  worth  ; — one  day, — a  single 
one, — of  happiness,  of  hope  !  Oh !  out  of 
all  the  millions  and  millions  of  days  which 
to  countless  generations  will  be  dealt  forth 
with  liberal  hand,  cannot  one  be  spared  1 — - 
And  from  out  all  their  plenty  can  there  be 
nothing  cut  off  for  this  poor  petitioner  1 

Infamy!  There  is  no  infamy  in  His  sight. 
Dishonour ! ,  sliame  ! — repentance  will  efface 
it  all, — but  this  the  sufferer  did  not  yet 
quite  know.  His  heart  is  the  refuge  of  the 
erring  ;  his  service  the  comfort  of  the  un- 
happy,— and  this  too  she  had  to  learn. 

Oh  !  she  had  much  to  learn,  poor  Leonie ! 
— but  none  ever  prayed  in  vain,  and  she  is 
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praying.  By  degrees  her  wild  agony  grew 
calmer ;  light  began  to  break  oyer  the 
troubled  waters,  and  prayer  had  poured 
upon  her  saddened  softened  spirit  the  inef- 
fable balm  which  prayer  alone  can  bestow. 

Hours  went  by,  and  Leonie  still  knelt, 
dreams  of  days  never  to  return,  regrets  for 
happiness  destroyed,  hopes  of  she  knew  not 
what,  disputed  the  mastery  over  her  mind ; 
but  when  she  rose,  it  was  with  strengthened 
courage,  and  with  a  reliance — faint  as  yet, 
it  is  true,  but  still  a  reliance — that  the  help 
she  had  implored  would  be  granted. 

"  She  has  loved  and  lived  !'' 

The  love  lies  there  bleeding,  trampled 
on,  and  crushed — but  what  if  the  life  should 
bloom  forth  afresh  I  and  what  if  the  vital 
spark,  extinguished  for  the  sons  of  our 
earth,  should  burst  into  splendour,  and  shed 
its  new  lustre  over  a  purer  and  holier 
sphere  1 
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Leonie  glided  from  her  room,  and,  instead 
of  seeking  Madame  Isabelle,  as  was  her 
wont,  dii'ected  her  steps  towards  another 
apartment. 

"  She  had  loved— and  lived  Y' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
"  Well  !  what  did   I   tell  jou   a   year 

ago  r 

This  was  the  question  which  made  Fer- 
nand  come  to  a  sudden  stop,  as  he  was 
about  to  turn  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de 
Bourgogne  on  his  road  home,  after  a  sitting 
of  the  Assembly. 

"What  a  surprise  V'  he  exclaimed,  stretch- 
ing out  both  his  hands,  and  cordially  shak- 
ing those  of  his  friend.  "  You,  Walden, 
here  V 
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''  Moi-meme  !"  replied  the  other  ;  '-  but 
what  did  I  tell  jou  a  year  ago  T 

'•'  What  has  certainly  not  been  borne 
out,"  answered  Feraand.  "  This  is  no  Re- 
volution: it  has  been  what  I  told  jou — a 
successful  revolt;  but  of  a  radical  Revo- 
lution I  begin  to  believe  France  incapable, 
and  that  is  precisely  why  we  shall  never 
have  done  vrith  insurrections." 

"Well;''  rejoined  Mr.  Walden,  "we  will 
not  quarrel  about  terms  :  if  I  have  any 
memory  I  predicted  that  the  last  ministry 
of  Louis  Philippe  would  'bring  the  house 
about  their  cars,'  and  therein  I  do  not 
think  I  have  been  far  from  the  mark ." 

"  To  all  appearance,"'  said  Fernand, 
"they  certainly  have  'brought  the  house,' 
as  you  say,  '  about  their  ears  ;'  and  yet  I 
could  wish  they  had  done  so  riiore  unequi- 
vocally still, — not  one  of  their  abuses  has 
fallen  with  them,  and  their  system  is  stand- 
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ing  even  now  upright  and  unmodified  as 
when  they  themselves  directed.  When  I 
saj  unmodified,  I  am  wrong/'  continued  the 
Vicomte,  correcting  himself;  "  we  should 
never  have  submitted  during  the  last  reign 
to  one-half  the  exactions,  the  vexations, 
and  the  arbitrary  excesses  to  which  our 
present  tyrants  have  judged  fitting  to  sub- 
ject us/' 

''  Serve  you  right !  serve  you  right  V 
chuckled  the  Englishman,  "you  must  not 
ask  me  for  any  sympathy,  scarcely  even 
for  any  pity.  I  am  sorry  for  yon,  my  dear 
fellow,  and  for  the  few  honest  men  who  may 
remain  in  this  wretched  country,  for  you 
must  feel  so  decidedly  ashamed  of  belonging 
to  it ;  but  as  to  any  misfortunes  that  may 
happen  to  the  nation  itself,  you  must  really 
excuse  my  thinking  that,  whatever  it  suffers, 
its  sufferings  can  never,  in  any  degree,  ap- 
proach the  measure  of  those  that  it  de- 
serves.'' 
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"  I  see/'  said  Fernand,  good-hiimoiiredlj, 
"  that  joii  are  quite  imchanged." 

"  Saj  unchangeable  upon  certain  points," 
replied  Mr.  'W^alden,  *^and  you  will  be 
nearer  the  truth.'' 

"  Right  or  wrong,"  rejoined  the  Vicomte, 
with  a  sish,  '"'  what  would  I  oire  to  find 
any  one  in  France  who  could  say  the  same 
of  any  one  single  conyiction !" 

As  they  sauntered  down  the  quais  arm- 
in-arm,  — 

"  I  dare  say  you  wonder  what  brought 
me  here  at  such  a  time,"  resumed  Mr. 
Walden. 

"  Oh  !  quant  a  cela,  my  dear  friend,"  re- 
joined Fernand,  with  a  smile  "  you  know  I 
never  wonder  at  any  thing  your  countrymen 
may  do." 

"  The  real  fact  is,  that  I  had  never  seen 
an  emeute,"  pursued  the  gentleman  from 
Leicestershire.  ''In  July,  1830,  I  was  on  a 
voyage  to  the  north  pole,  and  in  February  I 
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was  bison-huntiDg  in  America,  so  that  I  \Yas 
determined  not  to  let  slip  the  reiy  first 
opportunity  that  should  be  offered;  and 
accordingly,  as  we  knew  in  London  on  the 
24th  of  June  what  had  happened  here  on 
the  23rd,  I  started  immediately,  and  got 
to  Paris  the  day  following,  coming  in,  I 
assure  you,  for  some  vastly  pretty  bits  of 
fighting.  I  missed  the  storming  of  the 
Pantheon,  w^hich  I  hear  w\as  remarkably 
fine  in  its  way;  but  I  got  in  for  tlie  taking 
of  the  Olos  St.  Lazare,  and — what  was  even 
better — for  the  attack  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine — It  was  a  splendid  sight,  and  well 
worth  the  hundred  pounds  I  gave  a  res- 
taurant on  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais 
for  the  use  of  a  window." 

"  What  an  incomprehensible  people  you. 
are  !"  interposed  the  Vicomte,  "  so  grave,  so 
business-like,  and  yet — "  he  paused.  "  There 
is  something  in  you  of  the  Romans  of  the 
empire,'^  he  resumed ;  "  you  find  your  cir- 
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cuses  eyerj^here:  now  we,  frivolous  and, 
disposed  as  we  naturally  are  to  turn  things, 
even  the  most  sacred,  into  ridicule,  hare  not 
yet  been  brought  to  regard  in  the  light  of  a 
spectacle,  scenes  where  human  life  is  at 
stake.  But — '"'  he  continued,  "why,  if  you 
have  been  here  so  long  (for  we  are  now  at 
the  16th  of  July)  hare  I  not  been  made 
aware  of  your  arrival  V 

"Because,"  rejoined  Mr.  Walden,  "I  have 
not  been  here  all  this  time.  I  pitched  my 
tent  for  two  days  at  the  cafe  in  question, 
where  I  was  abominably  ill  fed,  and  whence 
I  salhed  forth  on  the  Monday,  after  all  the 
fun  was  over,  in  order  to  take  up  my  quar- 
ters at  the  Hotel  des  Princes.  The  bother 
was,  that  I  had  promised  my  aunt,  Lady 
Grangeley,  to  dine  with  her  in  London  on 
the  30th,  and  escort  her  and  her  girls  to  the 
new  ballet,  so  that  I  had  but  three  days 
before  me,  and  I  assure  you  they  were  well 
filled  up  by  all  the  yisits  I  made  into  the 
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seditious  quarters  of  the  town,  and  all  the 
trouble  I  took  to  obtain  permission  to  ac- 
company a  young  medical  man  in  his  hospi- 
tal practice,  so  as  to  communicate  with  a 
parcel  of  sick  insurgents/^ 

*' And  you  did  then  go  back  to  London  T 
asked  Fernand. 

"To  be  sure  I  did,"  answered  Mr.  Walden, 
"  and  as  long  as  I  liye  I  shall  never  forget 
the  face  that  was  put  on  by  one  of  Nattier's 
demoiselles  (a  devilish  pretty  one  too!)  of 
whom  I  inquired,  the  day  before  I  left  Paris, 
whether  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  way 
of  coiffures.  I  thought,  you  know,  that 
Mary  and  Caroline  Grangeley  would  be  so 
delighted  to  have  something  new,  and  I  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  couronnes  a  I'insurgee, 
and  guirlandes  a  la  guillotine,  but,  by  George ! 
what  a  look  the  little  woman  gave  me!  One 
would  have  thought  she  had  never  seen  a 
revolution  before — so  I  told  her;  but  she 
saucily  informed  me  that  in  the  way  of  coif- 
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fiires  she  knew  of  nothing  new,  save  the 
bonnet  rouge,  and  that  if  I  had  a  mind  for 
that,  I  had  better  apply  at  the  bureaux  du 
National,  for  that  I  should  find  as  great  an 
assortment  there  as  any  where  ehe" 

"Neither  untrue  nor  ill-answered,''  mur- 
mured the  Vicomte. 

"Well,  I  got  away  in  the  night  of  the 
29  th,  and  was  in  London  on  the  30  th,  in 
time  for  dinner;  but  who  do  you  think 
crossed  over  from  Boulogne  to  Folkstone 
in  the  same  boat  with  meV 

"  Who  r  asked  Fernand. 

"Why,  that  great  lumbering  rascal  of  a 
painter  whom  you  asked  to  dine  with  us 
two  at  the  cafe  de  Paris  last  year  at  my 
request,  because  I  rery  much  admii'ed  a 
picture  of  his — that  scoundrel,  Vermont." 

"  Ah !''  said  the  Vicomte,  turning  very 
pale. 

"Yes,  there  he  was,''  pursued  the  English- 
man ;  "  I  recognized  him  directly,  and  forced 
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him  to  recognize  me,  wliicli  lie  did  not  seem 
to  like  :  but,  however,  I  told  him  he  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  me,  and  then  we  talked 
the  whole  way,  and  a  quantity  of  curious 
things  he  told  me  (Hes,  I  have  no  doubt 
half  of  them  ;  mais,  n'importe  !).  He  vfas 
considerably  astonished  to  hear  from  me 
that  his  arrival  in  England  was  a  fact  of  no 
importance  at  all.  He  contrasted  this  with 
the  fussy  fears  and  preoccupations  of  the 
French  Government  on  similar  occasions, 
whereupon  I  took  the  liberty  of  observing 
to  him  that  cobwebs  and  cable-nets  were 
two  different  things,  and  that,  whilst  the 
presence  of  a  gnat  in  the  one  might  be  dan- 
gerous, in  the  other  it  would  not  even  be 
perceived. 

"  By  which  you  mean  of  course,"  said 
Fernand, with  a  smile,  "to  imply  that " 

"That  the  Government  of  France  is  a 
mere  cobweb,  whereas  our's  may  bo  con- 
sidered as  a  cable-net — exactly  so,  mon  cher 
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ami,"  interrupted  Mr.  Walden;  '''  but  to  finish 
my  story.  The  insect  in  question  found  his 
total  obscurity  and  forced  inofifensiveness  so 
little  to  his  taste  that  he  buzzed  off  last  week 
to  the  United  States.  I  told  him  he  would 
do  no  business  in  England,  for  that  we 
neither  patronized  Socialists  nor  did  any- 
thing in  that  way  on  our  own  accounts — 
but  if  I  had  known  then,  as  I  do  now,  what 
a  complete  Tillain  the  fellow  is,  and  how,  to 
his  blood-thirsty  and  thievish  propensities 
he  added  cowardice,  I  am  afraid  I  should 
have  been  more  than  inclined  to  hare  had 
him  arrested  before  learino:  Bouloo;ne." 

"  Thank  God  !  you  did  not !  "  iuTolun- 
tarily  ejaculated  Fernand. 

Without  seeming  to  notice  the  exclama- 
tion, Mr.  Walden  proceeded  : — 

"  We  have  all  the  details  of  everything  in 
England,"  said  he,  "  and  I  belieye  we  know 
more  about  the  insurrection  of  June  than  you 
do  yourselves.    But  one  thing  I  am  curious 
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to  discover.  Was  it  really  that  infernal 
scoundrel,  Vermont,  who  killed  the  Arch- 
bishop V^ 

"  I  never  heard  it,"  replied  the  Vicomte, 
with  such  strange  horror  in  his  countenance 
as,  had  his  companion  observed  it,  he  would 
have  been  unable  to  comprehend — and  then, 
"  Oh !  no  ! "  he  added  in  hurried  accents, 
"miscreant  as  he  is,  I  will  not  believe  that!" 

"  Oh  !  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
to  me,"  replied  Mr.  Walden,  "  but  far  less 
so,  is  how  we  are  to  dine.  I  find  your 
insurrection  is  but  a  sorry  purveyor,  and 
since  my  arrival  here  last  night,  I  have, 
gastronomically  speaking,  found  Paris  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  Come,  mon  cher,"  he  added, 
in  opposition  to  the  decided  attempt  made  by 
the  Vicomte  to  escape,  "  I  shall  not  let  you 
off — your  people  shall  not  be  my  people,  but 
your  dinner  shall  be  my  dinner,  wherever 
you  take  it,  and  I  vote  for  a  matelote  at  St. 
Cloud." 
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Howeyer  indisposed  Femand  might  be  to 
enter  into  any  partie  of  this  kind,  he  could 
not  resist ;  and  to  St.  Cloud  thej  ^ent,  by 
the  river,  a  practice  far  from  common  \yith 
the  gentlemanhke  portion  of  the  Parisian 
world. 

After  employing  the  time  during  which 
dinner  was  being  prepared,  in  strolling 
through  the  pretty  woods,  and  once  delicately- 
finished  aUey s  of  royalty's  fair  deserted  villa, 
the  two  friends  returned  to  their  inn,  and 
entered  the  room  which  had  been  appro^^ri- 
ated  for  the  pui-poses  of  their  repast. 

Dinner  was  not  yet  served,  and  scarcely 
had  Mr.  "Walden  had  time  to  take  his  seat, 
when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  some  words 
spoken  in  the  'adjoining  room,  but  which 
sounded  as  though  the  voice  that  uttered 
them  were  at  his  elbow. 

'•'  If  I  were  not  re-elected,  Charles,"  it 
said,  as  though  in  answer  to  some  previous 
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observation,  "  wliy,  I  sliould  blow  my  brains 
out!" 

Tlie  Vicomte  was  about  to  make  some 
remark,  but  Mr.  Walden  made  signs  to  him 
that  he  wished  to  hear  more,  and  Fer- 
nand  merely  remarked  in  a  whisper  that  he 
knew  the  voice,  and  that  it  was  that  of  one 
of  his  colleagues,  named  Rochard,  an  ex- 
watch-maker. 

The  voice  was  a  peculiar  one,  and  might 
easily  be  recognised,  and  this  announcement 
seemed  to  double  Mr.  Walden's  curiosity' 
who  now  deliberately  listened. 

"Blow  out  your  brains,  Nicholas!"  retorted 
another  voice  of  a  vulgar  tone,  "  nay,  that 
is  a  desperate  remedy  ! " 

"  For  a  desperate  evil,"  answered  he  who 
had  first  spoken — and  then,  with  increasing 
energy,  "you  cannot  know  what  I  feel,  what 
I  mean,"  he  resumed,  "you  cannot  guess 
at  what  I  enjoy  or  v/hat  I  suffer.       Think 
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Charles,  over  the  many  long  years  during 
which  I  worked  night  and  dav,  day  and 
night,  wearing  out  my  eyes  over  the  blue 
steel  wheels,  and  the  imperceptible  chains  : 
well,  that  was  nothing — for  I  had  no  ambi- 
tion, and  did  not  repine  at  my  poverty — but 
there  came  a  moment  when  the  whole 
internal  man  exploded,  as  thougli  a  powder 
magazine  within  had  been  fired.''  He  paused, 
and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  continued. 
"  I  used  to  wind  up  the  clocks  of  half  the 
great  houses  in  the  quartier,  and  let  who 
would  be  there  the  clock-winder  was  let  in. 
Oh !  Cliarles,  if  you  did  but  know  how  it 
seizes  you  by  the  throat !  it  is  another  air, 
a  different  atmosphere — such  perfumes,  such 
flowers,  such  paintings,  such  a  soft  light,  such 
mellow  demi-jour  as  that  which  reigns  in 
those  salons  and  boudoirs !  No  attention 
was  paid  to  me — I  was  a  mere  thing,  an 
inanimate    object,    a    machine,   the   clock- 
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winder  !  Thej  went  on  talking  before  me 
as  though  I  was  not  there,  and  their  children, 
young  girls  just  beginning  to  be  beautiful, 
have  I  heard  go  on  with  their  music  lessons 
whilst  the  clock-winder's  key  creaked  upon 
the  dial  plate.  I  tell  you,  Charles,  it  was 
maddening ! "  said  the  Yoice  in  a  louder 
tone,  "  and  it  maddened  me.  How  I  hated 
them  ! ''  it  continued  with  a  fearful  accent, 
"  mais,  n'importe!''  and  it  suddenly  took  an 
almost  joyous  intonation,  "  Ring  for  the 
waiter — we'll  have  the  dearest  bottle  of 
Burgundy  he  can  give  us,  and  I'll  see  whether 
it  comes  up  to  that  of  the  Due  de  Bernay — 
for  I  have  dined  with  the  Due  de  Bernay ! " 
the  voice  repeated  in  an  accent  of  unmistake- 
able  triumph;  "  we  are  colleagues." 

Mr.  Walden  exchanged  glances  with  Fer- 
nand,  who  looked  thoughtful,  and  seemed 
interested  in  their  neighbours'  conversation. 
The  waiters  brought  in  the  dinner,  and  the 
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two  friends  prepared  to  do  justice  to  it,  but 
in  silence.  The  Burgundy  was  ordered  next 
door,  and  appeared  to  give  satisfaction. 

"  Yes,  Charles,"  resumed  the  voice  of  the 
clockwinder,  "  there  it  is — that  is  the  Tvorst 
of  it.  The  J  receive  me;  I  am  one  of  them — 
their  equal,  their  colleague.  Thej  invite  me 
to  their  houses,  to  their  tables;  their  "wives 
and  daughters  speak  to  me,  and  call  me 
'Monsieur,'  and  the  other  day  a  lady,  a  Coun- 
tess, accepted  my  arm  to  go  in  to  dinner ! 
I  can  no  longer  live  out  of  the  fairy-land  I 
have  once  seen — I  know  that  if  to-morrow 
I  were  not  re-elected,  I  should  again  be  a 
mere  nothing,  a  mechanic,  an  homme  du 
peuple  !  but  as  long  as  I  am  their  colleague 
they  treat  me — nay,  they  love  even  to 
treat  me  with  marked  consideration — for 
they  want  to  gain  me  to  their  cause.  Ah, 
how  easy  it  is  for  them  !  They  have  secrets 
of  captivation  none  can  resist;  they  bear  se- 
duction  in   their  very  names,  and  in  the 
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tliousand  luxuries  tliat  surround  tliein — 
luxuries  that  tliej  treat  as  nothing,  and  of 
which  the  meanest  would  fill  up  our  ex- 
istences/^ 

"  Ah !  jou  were  always  full  of  such  line 
educated  notions,"  remarked  the  other  voice, 
"now  I  can't  say  that  I  should  find  any 
such  great  pleasure  in  their  society,  or  in 
living  as  they  live;  but  I  should  like  their 
money — Oh !  to  be  rich  !  "  he  murmured 
with  an  accent  of  covetousness  quite  atro- 
cious. 

"  Yes,"  responded  his  companion,  in  a 
desponding  tone,  "  to  be  ricli  with  them — 
Oh  !  yes — that  indeed  Avould  turn  life  into 
an  oriental  tale — but,  excluded  from  them' 
riches  even  would  be  without  value." 

"  Well,"  murmured  the  other,  "  I  should 
think,  when  you  come  in  from  your  fine 
places,  it  must  be  no  pleasant  time  for  your 
wife." 

"  D — n  ! "  exclaimed  the  other,  '•'  do  not 
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talk   of  lier :   there    arc    moments  ^Len    I 
coiild    almost    commit    a    crime. Poor 


kev,  ''it  is  no  fault  of  lier's — but  I  loathe 
the  sight  of  her,  Charles — so  different  from 
the  loYelj,  glittering,  flnttering  creatures  I 
have  seen,  and  can  never  bear  again  not  to 
see  !  Faugh  ! "'  he  continued,  ^-ith  unmiti- 
gated disgust,  "  her  red,  coarse  hands,  and 
ill-combed  hair!  Come  along,  Charles,  toss 
off  that  glass  of  ^vine  and  come  out  into  the 
air:  I  grow  sick  when  I  think  of  home,''  and 
after  a  little  moving  about,  the  door  was 
heard  to  open,  and  the  two  men  walked 
awav. 

'•  Well ! ''  exclaimed  Mr.  Walden,  "  I 
wouldn't  have  niven  that  for  five  hundred 
pounds — it  alone  would  have  been  worth 
the  journev.'' 

"Poor  fellow!''  sighed  Fernand,  "what 
a  victim  of  a  false  state  of  things — vrhat  a 
sacrifice  to  mis-placed  ambition  !     x\nd  that 
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is  what  is  gained  bj  the  doctrine  of  equality, 
as  it  is  preached  in  this  country/' 

"  Impracticable,  you  may  depend  on  it," 
said  Mr.  Walden,  "  and  a  d — d  bad  thing 
at  best,  as  I  told  that  big  blusterer  Vermont.^' 
(The  Vicomte  winced  at  the  name.)  "Apropos 
to  that,''  continued  Mr,  Walden,  "  they  tell 
me  that  he  will  be  condemned  here  all  the 
same,  though  he  is  in  America — is  that 
truer' 

"  It  is,"  answered  M.  de  Briancour. 

"People  pretend,"  pursued  the  English- 
man, "that  the  criminals  caught  and  con- 
demned wiU  be  exposed  in  the  pillory,  and 
that  those  they  cannot  lay  hands  on,  will 
have  their  names  written  up  on  the  scaffold, 
and  held  forth  to  public  execration.  Now, 
luckily  the  yillain  has  no  family,"  added  he, 
"  one  doesn't  like  a  woman  to  come  in  for 
so  much  infamy." 

"  He  has  a  sister,"  said  Fernand  slowly, 
and  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  a  sister," 
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continued  he,  "  who  was,  together  with  him- 
self,  almost  adopted  by  my  mother,  and  who, 
to  this  hour,  is  mj  sister's  constant  com- 
panion." 

"  Bless  mj  soul !''  exclaimed  Mr.  Walden, 
laying  down  his  knife  and  fork  in  perfect 
consternation,  "how  horrible  for  her,  how 
particularly  di'eadful  for  Madame  Yotre 
soeur!  what  a  shocking  case."' 

"  And  how  shocking  you  would  think  it 
if  you  could  but  know  all  its  details,"  thought 
Femand,  as  he  obserred  Mr.  Walden  gra- 
dually recovering  his  sang  froid,  and  making 
peace  with  the  wing  of  a  poulette  a  FEstra- 
gon. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  moon  was  up,  tlie  beautiful  rucldj^ 
July  moon,  as  tlie  two  friends  returned 
from  St.  Cloud. 

"  The  moon  is  iip^  and  yet  it  is  not  night/' 

murmured  Mr.  Waldcn,  as  tliej  stepped  into 
the  boat  wliicli  was  to  conyej  them  back ; 
"  to  be  sure,  Byron  wrote  that  line  in  the 
midst  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent scene — and  yet  this  is  not  without  its 
charms.  The  row  of  trees  down  yonder  close 
to  the  river  is  massive  enough,  with  the  broad 
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sliadoAv  it  throws  upon  the  water,  and  tlie 
floods  of  moonlight  spread  out  orer  the 
grassy  glades  of  which  every  now  and  then 
one  gets  a  glimpse,  are  pleasant,  and  repose 
the  eye.  What  is  that  line  in  Jocelyn  about 
Avet  linen  '? " 

Fernand  smiled — "  You  mean,"  said  he, 

"  Comme  d'un  lin  lave  les  nappes  tteadues." 

"Exactly,"  replied  Mr.  Walden,  '-'it  is 
that,"  and  after  a  moment's  silence  which 
seemed  given  to  reflection,  "I  doubt,"  ho 
continued,  '•'  whether  any  poet  of  modern 
times  has  risen  to  the  heig;ht  of  Lamartine. 
I  should  not  dare  say  it  in  England,  but  I 
seriously  believe  we  have  no  one  to  oppose 
him.     Byron " 

"  Oh !  "  interrupted  Fernand,  "  I  admire 
Byron  as  much  as  you  ;  but  Byron  will  not 
do.  He  has  a  chord  in  his  lyre  Lamartine 
has  not :  as  a  satirist,  he  surpasses  all  who 
have  preceded,  and  probably   all  who  will 
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ever  succeed  him — but  in  every  other  point, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  Lamartine  leaves 
him  and  most  others  (unless  indeed  it  may 
be  Shelley)  at  an  immeasurable  distance/' 

"You  speak  as  a  poet,  as  a  confrere," 
observed  Mr.  Walden;  "but  I  am  inclined 
to  fancy  you  are  right.'' 

"  I  am  certain  I  am,"  rejoined  the  Vi- 
comte,  warming  with  his  subject ;  "  there  are 
two  things  about  Lamartine  which  force  you 
to  acknowledge  his  superiority ;  first,  his 
extraordinary  intuitiveness,  and  next,  the 
completeness  of  his  organization.  You  never 
yet  saw  him  fail  in  the  instantaneous  and 
instructive  comprehension  of  a  situation, 
nor  sink  one  inch  below  the  level  of  any 
position  in  which  he  might  be  placed.  Rely 
upon  it,  his  mental  vision  is  as  superior  to 
ours  as  is  the  eagle's  to  the  sparrow's  :  he 
is  accustomed  to  look  at  the  sun,  and  that  is 
the  true  gift  of  the  genuine  poet — of  the 
bard.     Therein  lies  the  difi*ereuce  between 
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him  and  the  others.  When  a  man  ^  rites 
verses  he  is  generally  good  for  nothing  else ; 
whereas,  Lamartine  is  everything  else  be- 
cause he  is  a  poet — he  belongs  to  the  Orpheus 
tribe,  and  has  the  sovereign  attributes/' 

"  I  'will  not  say  you  are  not  right,"  re- 
joined the  Englishman,  "  for  I  cannot  forget 
Sandie  Trotter." 

*'  And  Trho,  in  Heaven's  name,  is  he  T 
asked  Fern  and. 

"  Sandie  Trotter,"  answered  Mr.  TTalden, 
"  is  a  hosier  of  Aberdeen,  who  thought  to 
turn  a  penny  in  the  way  of  wool,  at  the 
period  when  it  was  rumoured  that  in  Paris 
things  were  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and 
who,  during  the  ten  days  he  stayed  here, 
fell  in  by  some  chance  with  one  of  the  popu- 
lar riots  subdued  or  charmed  (whichever 
you  like  best)  by  Lamartine.  Sandie  is  an 
old  crony  of  mine^ — for  I  have  a  moor  not  far 
from  Aberdeen — so    when   he   returned,  I 
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asked  liim  what  be  tliouglit  of  Paris.    That, 

lie  never  arrived  at  making  me  comprehend ; 

but  when  he  uttered  the  name  of  "  the  man 

Lammerteen,"    as   he    styled  him,   the   old 

fellow's  whole  countenance  took  a  strange 

mysterious  expression,  as  of  awe,  and,  '  that 

it  was  uncanny,'  said  he,  '  111  take  my  bible 

oath  we  were  nigh  on  four  thousand  men, 

opening  our  mouths  wider  than  our  ears — 

not  a  word  could  I  tell  of  aught  he  said, 

and  only  see  how  he  said  it, — but  sir,^ — 

there  w^as   a  something  in  him !    glamour, 

rank  glamour!     Sandie  Trotter  is  no  fool; 

but  he  might  have  done  what  he  had  liked 

with  San  die  Trotter — made  a  kirk  and  a 

mill  of  him  if  he  had  chosen,  as  he  did  of 

all  the  others  there.''''     Now  this,"  added 

Mr.  Walden,  "I  have  always  taken  for  praise, 

for  Sandie  Trotter  is  as  solid  and  stolid  a 

stocking-maker  as  any  north  of  Tweed,  and 

-''  A  fact. 
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kno^TS  just  as  much  about  Orj^lieus  as  did 
the  cattle  ^-hom  Orpheus  charmed."' 

''-  Yes,"  resumed  the  Vicomte,  '•'  Hearen's 
mark  is  on  Lamartiue,  and  I  am  impartial 
in  ^hat  I  sav ;  for  he  is  not  of  my  party,  nor 
I  of  his :  nor  ^ould  I  vote  for  iiis  ever  be- 
coming the  President  of  the  Republic.'"" 

'•'  Indeed  !  and  wherefore  V 

"  Lamartine,'"'  pursued  M.  de  Briancour, 
••'  is  much  too  fine  a  thing,  in  my  mind,  for 
eyerv-dav  use  :  he  has  much  more  to  do  yith 
history  than  with  us.  and  I  confess  that  in 
the  man  who  is  to  goyern  France,  I  should 
wish  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
administration  than  can  accord  with  so 
eleyated  an  intelligence  as  the  one  of  which 
we  speak — rather  more  business-like  habits 
than  are  compatible  with  genius.'"' 

'•'You  will  haye  Cayaignac,*'  replied  Mr. 
Walden. 

"  I  do  not  think  it "  said  Fernand. 
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"  Then  jou  run  a  chance  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon." 

"Or  Louis  Philippe,"  laughed  the  Vicomte; 
"for  I  assure  jou  one  is  as  likely  as  the 
other." 

"And  perhaps  that  which  is  most  unlikely 
may  happen,  simply  because  it  is  unlikely," 
urged  the  Englishman. 

"  Oh !  I  grant,"  rejoined  Fernand,  "  that, 
in  this  country,  one  never  can  answer  for 
what  may  not  occur;  but  I  only  tell  you 
that  Bonapartism,  as  a  party,  does  not  exist : 
if  Louis  Napoleon  should  ever,  par  impos- 
sibile,  obtain  any  voices,  it  will  be  that  they 
are  given,  not  to  him,  but  against  some  one 
else." 

"  Just  look  at  those  low  hills  behind  us," 
remarked  Mr.  Walden,  "  how  beautifully 
they  repose  in  the  moonlight,  and  what  a 
veil  of  silver  haze  floats  around  their  sum- 
mits !"  Mr.  "Walden's  voice  had  in  it  some- 
thing uncommon  as  Fernand  thought,  and  he 
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leant  back  in  the  boat  as  tlioiigb  not  in- 
clined to  speak  again.  Fernand  too,  had 
riyeted  his  glance  upon  the  little  ridge  of 
hillocks  behind  St.  Cloud,  and  felt  more 
ready  to  indulge  in  waking  dreams  than  in 
conyersation.  The  boat  went  slowly  and 
silently  on,  and  nothing  broke  the  stillness 
save  the  splashing  of  the  oars  in  the  water. 

"  Were  you  ever  at  Constance  V  said  Mr. 
Walden. 

"  Never !''  repHed  the  Vicomte  ;  "  why 'I" 

"  Oh !  because  the  trout  are  so  remarkably 
good,^'  rejoined  his  companion,  with  a  yery 
inapplicable  sigh ;  "  but  trout  are  of  no 
consequence,''  he  continued;  ^'you  will  have 

Cayaignac.      Why   the    d 1   don't   you 

come  oyer  to  England,  mon  cher?"  he  pur- 
sued in  a  more  natural  tone  ;  "  it  is  yastly 
more  agreeable  than  this  hot-bed  of  insur- 
rection where  you  can  neither  do  nor  say 
what  you  like.'' 

"May   be,"   retorted   Fernand,    "but  I 
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told  you  last  year  that  I  would  stay  by  tlio 
sinking  ship  to  tlie  last.  I  miglit  as  well 
ask  you/'  lie  said  with  a  smile,  "  why  you 
don't  marry;  and,  au  fait,  vfhy  do  you 
notr 

'' 11"  repeated  Mr.  Walden,  "I  marry'? 
in  truth  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  I  have 
neither  an  absolutely  good  nor  an  absolutely 
bad  opinion  of  women ;  but  still  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  ever  take  one  unto  myself  for 
better  or  worse.  No !''  he  added,  with  a 
somewhat  affected  laugh,  ''  a  bachelor's  life 
is  too  independent,  too  gay  a  one,  for  me  to 
give  up.'' 

"  And  you  have  never  been  tempted  to 
exchange  it  for V 

Fern  and  hesitated,  and  Mr.  Walden  re- 
mained silent. 

"  Have  you  never  been  in  love  V  asked 
the  Vicomte,  far  too  much  engrossed  by  the 
subject  he  dared  not  openly  broach  to 
forego  talking  of  it  indirectly. 
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"All  men  hare  been  bojs,"  answered 
his  friend,  in  a  decidedly  altered  tone,  "  as 
half  of  jour  Conservateurs  here  had  been 
in  their  college  days  Republicans." 

"  Ah  I"  replied  the  Vicomte,  "  it  is  not 
of  that  kind  of  love  I  speak.  I  mean  a 
sentiment  that  cannot  change, — a  feeling 
that  fills  up  existence  ;  but  I  shall  only 
make  you  laugh  by  supposing  that  you '* 

'•  ^VTiat  is  your  age  V  sharply  interposed 
tlie  Englishman. 

"  Twenty-six,"  answered  the  Vicomte. 

"  Boy!"  retorted  the  other,  "  do  not  pro- 
voke me  on  this  subject ;  if  I  chose,  I 
could  tell  you  a  history  that  would  stop  you 
from  ever  talking  to  me  of  sentiment  again." 

M.  de  Briancour  came  closer  to  his  friend. 

"  Is  she  then  dead  V  he  inquired,  in  a 
low  Toice. 

"  No,"  answered  Walden,  in  a  tone  lower 
still,  '•  she  is  living  now — and  married." 

VOL.  in.  H 
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"  Married  \"  echoed  the  Yicomte. 

"Married/^  repeated  the  Englishman, 
with  a  sigh  that  was  only  the  more  appa- 
rent from  the  efforts  he  made  to  suppress  it. 

"  George, "  said  the  Yicomte,  after  a 
pause,  "you  loved  this  woman,  and  lost 
her, — will  you  tell  me  how^^' 

"Why  should  I  tell  if?"  rejoined  the 
other ;  "  it  is  an  old  story  now,  and  for- 
gotten.    What  good  can  it  do  you  to  hear 

itr' 

"Who  knows'?"  answered  M.  de  Brian- 
cour;  "  at  all  events  your  secret  is  safe 
with  me,  and  it  is  not  from  idle  curiosity 
I  ask." 

"  There  is  no  great  secret  in  it,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Walden.  "  I  loved  a  girl  I  could  not 
marry — voila  tout.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
such  a  thing  has  happened," 

"  ISTor  will  be  the  last,"  murmured  Fer- 
nand;  "but  if  you  really  loved,  why  not 
have  married  her'?" 
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"  I  could  not,"  answered  the  Englishman, 
"  it  was  impossible/^ 

"  Ah !  then  jou  did  not  love  her,  George,'' 
added  hastily  the  Vicomte. 

"  Foolish,  foolish  boj,''  said  mournfully 
Mr.  Walden,  "  to  fancy  that  happiness  in 
this  life  is  to  be  taken  by  storm,  or  affection 
to  be  proved  by  buying  short-lived  joys  at 
the  price  of  a  Hfe  of  irremediable  misery. 
I  did  love  that  girl,  Briancour,  as  few  men 
have  ever  loved.  Nay  more;'' — and  here 
his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  "there  are 
many  moments  when  I  feel  I  love  her  still." 

"George,"  said  the  Vicomte,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  friend's  arm,  "  tell  me  why  you 
could  not  marry  her.     Was  she  poor  T 

"She  had  no  fortuoe,"  replied  Walden, 
^'  but  what  should  that  have  to  do  with  it  ? 
I  was  rich  enough  for  two." 

The  Yicomte's  air  of  real,  earnest  interest 

touched  Mr.  Walden. 

"  As  I  see  it  is  from  no  motives  of  curi- 

h2 
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ositj  you  ask,"  he  continued,  "I  will  tell 
vou  wliat  I  have  told  to  no  one.  I  know 
not  in  what  way  I  can  benefit  you  by  so 
doing,  but  enough  of  harm  has  been  done 
to  her  and  me,  for  me  to  be  glad  that  the 
telling  of  it  should  do  good  to  any  one. 

"  It  is  a  short,  and  as  I  said  before,  au 
old  story,"  recommenced  Mr.  Walden,  after 
a  momentary  pause.  "  I  was  just  your  age 
when,  ten  years  ago,  I  met  at  Constance  a 
lady  with  her  only  daughter,  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen ; but  what  matters  that'^"  he  added, 

abruptly  interrupting  himself,  "  it  can  serve 
no  one  to  know  how  it  began  ;  and  to  me 
it  gives  infinite  pain  ; — suffice  it  to  say,  I 
was  wrapt  up  in  Margaret,  lived  only  for 
her,  saw  only  by  her  eyes,  and  in  short  was 
as  complete  a  fool  as  you,  no  doubt,  did 
me  the  honour  until  now  of  believing  I 
never  could  have  been.  It  was  a  happy 
time  that,"  he  continued, — "a  very,  very 
ji-appy  time ; — but  it  will  not  bear  thinking 
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of/^  he  added,  "  and  that  is  why  I  never  do 
think  of  it  at  all, — save  when  I  can't  help 
it,''  he  concluded,  in  a  low  desponding  tone. 

"  And  jour  attachment  for  this  jouno- 
girl — was  it  repaid?"  asked  M.  de  Brian- 
cour. 

"  I  do  not  belieye  one  being  was  ever 
more  truly,  tenderly  loved  by  any  other 
than  I  was  by  Margaret,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Walden.  "  And  such  a  girl !"  he  exclaimed 
— "if  you  had  seen  her,  known  her,  you 
would  have  understood  my  infatuation,  my 
struggles,  my  mad  determination  to  trample 
upon  everything  for  her  sake,  my  firm  belief 
in  the  impossibility  of  living  without  her. 
Ten  years,  as  I  told  you,  have  elapsed  since 
then;  but  to  this  day  I  have  met  no  woman 
who  could  compare  with  her,  or  be  admitted 
into  a  heart  where  she  had  once  reigned. 
Poor  Margaret !"  he  said,  in  an  accent  of 
tenderness,  of  w^hich  Fernand  had  never 
supposed  him  capable — "'  she  suffered  shock- 
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inglj  too,  but  with  a  proud  courage  I  never 
saw  equalled;  and  never  did  she  so  victo- 
riously prove  to  me  how  worthy  she  was  to 
be  loved,  than  when  the  utter  hopelesness 

of  our  love  was  recognized  by  both " 

"  So  she  too  consented  that V 

"  She  approved  all  I  did,"  continued 
Mr.  Walden.  "  The  terrible  part  of  the 
business  was,  that  till  my  return  to  England 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances  which 
rendered  our  union  impossible  for  me,  and 
nearly  a  year  went  by  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  during  which  we 
had  seldom  been  twenty-four  hours  apart. 
Margaret  regarded  me  as  her  husband;  I 
felt  I  could  never  ask  any  other  wife,  and 
yet,  I  know  not  why,  we  never  spoke  of 
making  any  direct  communication  to  her 
mother,  nor  could  I  then  conceive  why  Mrs. 

(well !    never   mind  her  name !)    left 

such  entire  liberty  to  her  daughter.  When 
I  returned  to  London,  it  was  soon,  alas  ! 
too  clear.     Margaret's  mother  had  been  a 
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celebrated  opera  dancer,  who  after  having 
lired  openly  with  a  gentlemen  of  good  family 
for  several  years  had,  after  the  birth  of  this 
child,  married  him/^ 

"  And  was  that  all  V  cried  the  Yicomte. 

"  All  V  echoed  Mr.  Walden — "  one  sees 
you  do  not  live  in  a  straight-laced  Pro- 
testant country/' 

'•'  But  on  the  contrary,"  argued  Fernand, 
'•'you  do  things  in  England  we  on  the  Con- 
tinent should  never  dream  of/' 

"Granted  !"  resumed  Mr.  Walden — "but 
like  spoiled  children,  the  toys  we  clamour 
loudest  for  are  generally  those  we  throw  the 
soonest  on  one  side,  or  break.  No  !  had  I 
loved  Margaret  less  I  would  have  manied 
her,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  exposed 
her  proud  nature  to  the  incessant  humilia- 
tions my  own  family  and  society  would 
have  inflicted  upon  it,  to  the  still  deeper 
wound  of  my  own  soured  temper  and 
irritated  spirit,  and,  who  knows  1    perhaps 
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even  at  some  later  period,  to  mj  involuntarj 
regret  at  the  sacrifice  I  had  made/' 

" Is  it  possible '?  jou!  regret!"  ejaculated 
Fernand. 

"  It  is  unwise  to  judge  of  the  future  whilst 
under  the  charm  of  a  sincere  and  first 
passion,"  replied  Mr.  Walden.  "  As  it  is,  I 
shall  regret  Margaret  all  my  life.  Had  I 
married  her,  I  might  one  day,  under  the 
influence  of  vexation,  disappointment,  and 
bitterness  of  spirit,  have  made  her  feel  what 
I  had  given  up  for  her.  Once  would  have 
been  enough,  with  her  high  spirit  and  indo- 
mitable pride;  and  who  shall  answer  that 
throughout  life  he  will  never  once  let  escape 
an  expression  of  regret '?  It  might  not  be, 
and  I  was  forced  to  reveal  to  poor  Mar- 
garet the  secret  of  her  position,  and  tell  her 
we  must  part." 

"  You  told  it  to  her,  yourself  T  said  Fer- 
nand— "  how  barbarous !" 

"Do  not  say  that,"   rejoined  sadly  Mr. 
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Walden,  "for  it  was  necessary,  and  God 
knows  I  suffered  deeply,  bitterly  enough,  in 
the  doing  it.  At  first,  she  too  accused  rue 
of  not  loving  her,  when  I  would  have  given 
my  life  for  her  at  any  moment ! — and  that 
was  the  worst  of  all.  But  a  few  weeks 
after  I  received  a  letter  which  showed  how 
justly  she  appreciated  my  conduct." 

"  And  since  then  you  have  never  metf ' 
inquired  the  Vicomte. 

"Often,''  answered  Mr.  AValden — "but 
we  have  never  spoken." 

"  And  she  is  married,"  remarked  musingly 
M.  de  Briancour. 

"  She  is  married  to  an  English  Peer," 
rejoined  Mr.  Walden. 

"  Who  is  very  rich  V   asked  Fernand. 

"  Who  is  richer  than  I  am,"  said  Mr. 
Walden — "  and  I  perhaps  alone  have  under- 
stood her  well.  1,  my  dear  friend,"  he  con- 
tinued with  great  earnestness — "  I  am  still 

the  pre-occupation  of  her  life :  it  is  to  prove 

H  3 
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to  me  her  worthiness  to  have  become  my 
wife  that  she  has  married  a  man  to  whom 
she  is  indifferent,  but  who  is  my  superior  in 
rank :  it  is  for  me  that  she  holds  her  head 
so  high,  that  in  London — fashion  having 
adopted  her  (which  it  would  not  have  done 
had  she  been  my  wife)  it  has  become  a 
brevet  of  vh^tue  to  be  admitted  to  her  inti- 
macy— all  is,  alas  !  for  me,  and  I  still  fill 
her  existence.  Once  have  her  eyes  met 
mine,  and  the  deep  blush  told  me  then  how 
she  knew  I  had  read  her  heart's  secret. 
Poor  Margaret  \" 

"  WelV  observed  Fernand,  "  I  do  not 
think  I  should  have  had  courage  to  act  as 
you  did/' 

"  Then  you  would  by  your  culpable 
weakness  have  sacrificed — not  yourself,  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  do  if  he  chooses — 
but  the  object  of  your  ill-considered,  mis- 
guided passion,"  said  Mr.  Walden.  "  Take 
my  word  for  it,  never  bring  any  one  you 
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really  lore  into  a  war  with  tlie  world.  Be 
firm  in  these  cases  for  both — it  is  a  duty. 
And  as  to  the  pain,  why  it  is,  after  a  time, 
to  be  cheated.  I  tire  it  out,  and  give  it  the 
slip,  by  rushing  from  Afghanistan  to  Nor- 
way, and  from  Jerusalem  to  Mexico.  And  few 
people  would  guess,  I  fancy,  that  the  rich  and 
frivolous  George  Walden,  of  Walden,  bears 
a  barbed  arrow  rankling  in  his  breast,  that 
death  alone  will  have  power  to  extract." 

"  Of  course,  as  you  did  it,  loving  her  as 
you  loved,  you  thought  it  necessary,"  mur- 
mured Fernand  musingly,  and  letting  his 
head  drop  upon  his  hand. 

"  It  was  necessary — indispensable,"  re- 
joined Mr.  Walden — '*'  and  heaven  is  my 
witness,  it  was  for  her  sake  I  did  it.  Had 
I  married  her,  she  must  have  died  of 
humiliation,  whereas,  as  it  is,  she  is  coui'ted 
and  considered  by  all  the  world " 

"  And  unhappy,"  added  Fernand. 
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"  Who  is  happy  upon  earth  V  said  gravel  j 
Mr.  WaldeD. 

The  boat  touched  the  landing-place  at 
the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  and  the  two  friends 
stepped  out. 

As  Fernand  walked  on  towards  his 
father's  home,  he  pondered  over  Mr.  AVal- 
den's  words  : 

"  It  was  for  her  sake  I  did  it." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  room  whitlier  Leonie  proceeded  on 
leaving  her  own,  vras  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  long  narrow  passage  and  com- 
municated with  no  other.  She  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  the  voice  of  the  Abbe  La- 
vergne  bade  her  enter. 

"  You,  Mademoiselle  Vermont!''  said  the 
ecclesiastic  with  surprise.  "Leonie!  mj  poor 
child!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  hurried 
anxiety,  as  soon  as  he   had  had  time  to 
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notice  her  pale  face  and  altered  features; 
"what  has  happened'?'^ 

She  put  both  her  hands  in  those  out- 
stretched to  receive  her,  and  looked  M.  La- 
vergne  in  the  face  for  a  few  seconds,  with- 
out being  able  to  speak. 

"Compose  yourself,  my  child,"  said  the 
Abbe,  drawing  forward  a  chair,  and  for- 
cing Leonie  to  sit  down.  "  You  know  you 
have  a  friend  in  me  upon  whom  you  can 
rely." 

She  made  an  affirmative  sign,  but  for  the 
moment  her  heart  beat  so  high,  and  her 
pride  tried  so  hard  to  retain  the  mastery 
over  her  emotion,  that  in  the  first  violence 
of  the  struggle,  the  power  of  utterance  was 
lost. 

"  Philippe,"  she  began  at  length,  after  a 
desperate  effort  to  appear  calm,  "  Philippe 
will  be  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life." 
— M.  Lavergne  did  not  reply. 

"I  am  a  convict's  sister,  M.  TAbbe,"  she 
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continued  in  a  husky  tone, — "and  worse  than 
that, — the  sister  of  a  dishonoured  man/' 

"And  dearer  through  jour  misfortunes 
to  the  Master  we  should  all  serye,"  rejoined 
impressively  the  Abbe. 

Leonie  looked  down,  and  a  crimson  flush 
suffused  her  cheeks  and  brow. 

"  Monsieur  1' Abbe,"  she  commenced,  but 
she  could  get  no  farther.  "Monsieur  FAbbe 
Fern that  is,  M.  de  Briancour '^ 

"  Weep,  my  daughter,  weep,"  said  M.  La- 
vergne,  coming  closer  to  her,  and  taking  one 
of  her  hands  in  his ;  "  why  should  you  thus 

torture  yourself  to  conceal  ? 1  know  all 

— ^weep,  poor  child,  for  you  are  very  un- 
happy." 

"  I am very    weak,"    whispered 

Leonie  with  quivering  lips  ;  but  it  was  all 
she  could  say,  and  letting  her  head  drop 
upon  a  table  by  lier  side,  she  gave  way  to 
her  grief  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

This,  however,  seemed  to  relieve  her,  for, 
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when  the  paroxysm  was  past,  she  found  cou- 
rage to  tell  the  Abbe  what  she  had  wit- 
nessed that  morning. 

"And  now/'  she  continued,  in  a  voice 
which  showed  that  every  word  was  literally 
torn  from  amongst  the  tenderest  fibres  of 

her    heart.     "And    now, 1    have     no 

home '^ 

"  Amongst  men,  none,''  replied  the  Abbe, 
gravely. 

A  pause  ensued.  It  was  broken  by 
Leonie. 

"  I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell,"  she  said 
timidly,  "but  I  scarcely  dare " 

"  You  may  tell  all  to  me,  my  child/' 
answered  the  priest :  "there  is  nothing  I  may 
not  hear;  for,  with  the  help  of  the  Almighty, 
I  hope  there  is  nothing  I  cannot  heal. 
Besides,  to  put  you  more  at  your  ease,  I 
need  only  tell  you,  that  I  know  every  cir- 
cumstance of  your  history.  I  suspected  a 
portion  of  it,  after  I  had  spent  but  a  very 
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few  days  in  Paris,  and  Fernand  disclosed 
the  whole  to  me  on  the  night  of  his  return 
home  from  his  imprisonment  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  so  that  jou  need  feel  no  em- 
barrassment on  that  score/' 

Mademoiselle  Vermont  looked  earnestly 
in  M.  Lavergne's  face :  her  own  was  deadly 
pale. 

'•'  And and,"    stammered  she,  "  I  am 

right,  am  I  nof? — It  must  be. — There  is 
nothing  else  to  be  done  V 

"  Xothing,''  said  firmly  the  Abbe,  re- 
turning her  look  with  one  that  penetrated  to 
the  very  bottom  of  her  soul.  "  You  must 
act  rightly,  steadfastly;  and  you  must  deter- 
mine that  no  weakness  shaU  influence  you, 
no  supplications  turn  you  from  the  path 
of  duty." 

"Do  you  think  I  shall  have  many  to 
withstand  'i"  she  asked  tremblingly. 

"  Do  you  fear  them  V  retorted  the  Abbe. 
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The  poor  girl  did  not  answer,  but  pressing 
her  two  hands  tightly  upon  her  eyes  and 
brow,  seemed  as  though  she  would  impose  a 
material  restraint  upon  her  very  thoughts. 
Suddenly  rising,  she  came  towards  the 
Abbe. 

"  I  never,'^  said  she  in  a  loud  tone,  "  knew 
my  courage  fail  me,  but  this  is  such  a  trial 
that '' 

"  That  you  stand  in  need  of  help,  with- 
out which  all  your  courage  will  be  vain," 
replied  he. — ''  Ask  for  it,  my  child, — ask 
it  of  Him  who,  out  of  his  infinite  love  for 
man,  submitted  to  every  humiliation,  to 
every  punishment ;  and  who  has  told  us  to 
ask  that  we  may  have,  to  search  that  we 
may  find,  to  knock  that  it  may  be  opened 
to  us. — Ask  help  from  the  Lord,  and  it  will 
not  be  refused  you." 

"  I  have  asked  it,"  whispered  Leonie, 
"  and  that  is  why  I  am  here." 
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"  Bless  jou,  my  child !"  said  solemnly 
the  priest,  "  and  He  Tvill  bless  joii,  be  as- 
sured, and  give  you  strength/' 

"  Oh  !  find  for  me  upon  earth,"  said  she, 
clasping  her  hands,  "  some  spot  \7here  I 
shall  not  be  despised, — a  home  ! — Take  me, 
take  me  to  a  home  !" 

A  shade  passed  over  M.  do  Lavergne's 
countenance. — "  That  I  can  hardly  do,"  said 
he.  "  The  way  in  which  our  divine  Master 
chooses  that  you  shall  serve  Him  can  only  be 
revealed  by  Him  to  you, — you  must  turn  to 
Him  alone.  Pray,  and  I  will  pray  also; 
but  He  alone  must  be  obeyed,  as  He  alone 
can  dictate." 

"  And  yet  even  now  you  agreed  with 
me,"  objected  Mademoiselle  Vermont,  "  that 
amongst  men  there  could  be  no  home  for 
me.  Father !  my  father !  for  such  you  are 
now  to  me,"  pursued  she  with  increasing 
energy,  "  point  out  to   me  a  refuge, — tell 
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me  where  shall  go  the  innocent  sister  of  the 
infamous  T 

"  Mon  enfant/'  rejoined  the  Abbe,  "  before 
seeking  to  burj  your  misfortune,  you  must 
seek  to  bear  it.  Remember  that  our  blessed 
Saviour  bore  the  cross  which  was  to  be  the 
instrument  of  his  torture;  and  let  not  that 
example  be  lost  upon  you.  Grief  is  as  dif- 
ficult to  bear  in  the  Tlieban  solitudes,  unless 
the  mind  be  well  tutored  to  its  load,  as  it 
would  be  in  midst  of  the  heartless  crowd  of 
our  fellow-men.  I  know  but  of  one  comfort, 
of  one  stay,  of  one  cure, — the  love  of  God 
alone  ! — mark  me,  my  child, — the  love  of 
God, — not  the  dread  of  Him, — not  the  ado- 
ration of  his  mightiness, — not  the  reliance 
even  on  his  justice, — no  !  the  pure,  humble, 
ardent,  unlimited  love  of  the  divine  victim, 
the  devotion  to  his  laws,  the  ceaseless  aspi- 
ration which  makes  the  true  Christian  learn 
to  regard  [sufi*ering  as  a  joy,  and  only  long 
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for  the  moment  when  his  parted  soul  may, 
fluttering  with  timid  impatience,  repose, 
like  the  beloved  disciple,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Lord." 

Leonie  gazed  with  wondering  ejes  upon 
the  x\bbe  Lavergne.  There  was  something 
about  him  she  had  never  seen  before;  a 
something  that  subjugated  her  in  spite  of 
herself,  and  made  her  feel  that  the  priest 
stood  before  her  the  servant,  who,  engaged 
in  his  Master's  cause,  disposes  of  forces  not 
his  own — of  arms  irresistible. 

"  There  will  come  a  time,  my  child," 
continued  he,  "  when  you  will  bless  that  suf- 
fering which  to-day  seems  so  hard,  and 
when,  if  I  read  your  heart  aright,"  he 
added,  fixing  liis  beaming  eye  upon  her's, 
"  you  will  implore  heavier  trials  from  the 
Lord,  in  order  to  become  surer  and  surer 
still  each  day,  that  there  is  nothing  you 
would  not  bear  for  his  sake." 

"  Alas !"  murmured  Leonie,  "  I  have  so 
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neglected  Him,  I  liavc  returned  so  late  to 
tlie  fold,  that " 

"  Oh,  child !  judge  not  according  to  the 
small  measure  of  thy  mercy  the  infinite 
mercy  of  the  Almighty  Father.  Go  forth 
and  work,  labourer  of  the  eleventh  hour, 
and  thy  reward  shall  be  as  the  reward  of 
those  who  have  toiled  through  the  livelong 
day.  Learn  to  submit, — to  glory  in  submis- 
sion to  His  will, — stretch  out  thy  hand  to 
receive  the  chalice,  and  never,  never  take 
thine  eyes  from  off  the  cross !" 

"  Father,  I  will,'^  said  firmly,  though  not 
without  a  slight  accent  of  mysterious  aw^e, 
Leonie,  upon  whom  the  holy  enthusiasm  of 
the  Abbe  Lavergne  was  already  beginning 
to  produce  a  salutary  effect. — "  I  will  pray 
to  Him  that  He  may  take  pity  on  the  for- 
lorn one,  and  deign  to  lead  her  by  the  hand." 
As  Mademoiselle  Vermont  uttered  these 
words,  there  was  in  her  upturned  tearful 
glance  a  trembling  ray,  that  seemed  to  tell 
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of  futui'e  hope  and  confidence.  At  tliis 
moment  Fernandas  voice  vras  heard  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  calling  for  Leonie, 
previously  to  starting  upon  his  daily  visit  to 
the  Chamber,  whither  he  went  late  that 
day. 

"  Leonie  V  said  the  too  dearly -loved 
tones,  repeating  the  call  again — and  then 
Madame  Isabelle's  voice  was  heard  faintly 
in  the  distance,  probably  explaining  to  the 
Vicomte,  the  cause  of  Mademoiselle  Ver- 
mont's absence  ;  and  then,  a  step  trod  the 
passage,  a  door  was  opened, — shut — and  all 
was  silent  as  before. 

Leonie,  panting,  breathless,  now  ashy 
pale,  and  now  crimson-flushed,  had  darted 
forwards  involuntarily  on  hearing  her  name, 
and  then,  stopping  suddenly  and  seizing 
upon  a  chair  for  her  support,  stood  tearless 
and  trembling,  the  picture  of  desolation. 

"Fernand,  Fernand!"  wailed  she,  with 
a  quivering  piteous  cry — and  then,  covering 
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her  face  witli  her  hands,  she  reeled  back 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  dropped 
at  the  feet  of  the  Abbe  Lavergne^  sobbing 
as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

He  bent  over  her,  and  half  raised  her 
from  the  ground. — "  Courage  !  my  child,"  he 
whispered  kindly — "courage!"  She  seized 
his  two  hands  and  wrung  them  in  her  own 
as,  fixing  upon  him  a  look  of  heart-sending 
anfruish — "He  has  called  me,"  she  stam- 
mered, — "  and  I  have  not  gone  to  him — I 
shall  never,  never  more  go  to  him  when  he 
calls !"  and  again  her  bursting  heart  gave 
way,  and  her  burning  brow  drooped  upon 
M.  Lavergne's  hands,  as  she  bathed  them 
with  her  irrepressible  tears. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  moments — 
"How  lost  I  am!"  she  exclaimed,  rising, 
and  seating  herself  in  a  chair  close  to  the 
Abbe's  bureau — "  See  !  my  father,  what  a 
hopeless  case  is  mine,  that,  but  hearing 
the  sound  of  his  voice  I  should  thus  feel  as 
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though  mj  very  soul  were  being  torn  from 
me!" 

"Lost,  mj  child?"  re-echoed  the  Abbe — 
"  oh  !  no. — None  are  lost  who  desire  to 
return  to  the  fold.  Poor  lamb !  jou  will  be 
laid  upon  the  very  bosom  of  the  Saviour — 
for  you  wish  to  be  received  into  his  flock. — " 

"  I  do,  I  do !  most  ardently,"  rejoined 
Leonie,  with  an  earnestness  even  M.  La- 
vergne  himself  hardly  expected — "  I  will  do 
all  vou  desu-e — all !  oh  !  my  best  friend, 
my  lather,  save  me  ! "  she  added,  raising  her 
joined  hands,  as  she  fixed  upon  M.  La- 
vergne  a  look  of  wild  entreaty. 

"  I  will  save  you,  my  child  !"  he  answered 
with  a  solemnity  that  deeply  impressed 
Mademoiselle  Vermont — "  From  this  hour 
will  I  devote  myself  to  yom*  service,  nor 
rest  until  I  have  rendered  you  up  safely 
and  cured  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord.  But 
you  must  promise  to  work  with  me,  to  lend 

VOL.  III.  I 
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me  jour  aid, — stoutly  and  strenuously,  loy- 
ally against  yourself. '^ 

"  I  will,  I  promise  it  to  you — I  wilV — 
replied  poor  Leonie. 

"  Your's  is  a  masculine  spirit,  my  child,'^ 
said  the  Abbe,  "and  must  be  dealt  with 
accordingly.  We  have  a  fearful  enemy  to 
encounter,  yet  let  us  not  quail,  but  do 
battle  together,  and  fight  the  good  fight  side 
by  side.  For  these  few  days  you  will  avoid 
seeing  Fernand" — (he  watched  her  closely 
as  he  said  this). 

"  It  is  better  so,"  she  answered. 

"  Madame  Isabelle  shall  be  our  auxiliary:'^ 
he  paused — "  if  that  does  not  pain  you." 

"  Oh !  no,"  she  meekly  said,  "  I  neyer 
derived  aught  save  strength  and  consolation 
from  her." 

"But  the  best  of  all  succour  shall  we 
find  in  the  active  service  of  the  Lord,"  re- 
joined M.  Lavergne; — "are  you  prepared 
to  enter  upon  that?" 
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"  Then  to-morrow,  mj  child,  the  work 
shall  be  begun.  Consecrate  to-night  to  me- 
ditation and  prayer,  and  with  to-morrow's 
dawn  yon  shaU  learn  what  it  is  to  pour 
balm  upon  another's  wounds,  to  console 
the  afflicted,  to  strengthen  the  tottering,  to 
give  food  to  the  hungry,  and  teach  resigna- 
tion to  the  repining.  You  shall  know  the 
deep,  the  ardent  joy  of  telling  your  own 
suffering  at  the  contact  of  another's  woe — - 
and  judge  of  the  plenitude  of  a  day  whose 
every  hour  has  been  devoted  to  deeds  of 
charity,  and  of  each  single  act  of  which 
you  can  say :  '  Lord,  I  did  it  for  thy 
sake.' " 

Mademoiselle  Vermont  bowed  her  head 
to  the  priest's  benediction. — "  Go,  my  child, 
in  God's  name,"  he  said  solemnly,  as  she 
glided  from  the  chamber,  "and  may  He 
bless  you,  and  give  you  strength !" 

i2 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Ferkand  and  his  sister  were  sitting  to* 
gether,  alone,  upon  the  third  day  after 
Mademoiselle  Vermont's  conversation  with 
the  Abbe  Lavergne.  They  had  dined  alone, 
and  the  Yicomte  had  not  asked  wherefore. 
The  Count  had  passed  the  day  with  a  brother 
officer  of  the  ex-garde  du  corps,  and  the 
Abbe  Lavergne  had  been  invited  by  the  Cure 
of  the  parish.  Of  Leonie,  no  one  spoke, 
nor  did  any  one  apparently  know  anything, 
except  that  she  was  not  in  her  room. 
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"  To  what  a  level  has  France  sunk ! "  said 
the  Vicomte  sorrowfully,  and  laying  down  a 
newspaper  he  had  been  perusing;  "not  a 
month  has  yet  passed  since  the  insurrection 
of  June,  and  awful  as  it  was,  the  memory  of 
it  is  now  fading  into  oblivion,  and  the  very 
faces  one  saw  twitching  under  the  convulsions 
of  almost  frantic  fear,  wear,  once  more,  the 
distorted  and  imbecile  grin  of  frivoHty.  Not 
a  month ! "  he  repeated,  musingly.  "  The 
crowds  who  for  the  relics  of  the  Archbishop 
seemed  animated  with  little  less  zeal  than  the 
pious  pilgrims  of  the  first  crusade  for  the 
holy  cross  of  the  hermit,  Peter,  are  now  open- 
mouthed  and  full-tongued  upon  the  futui'o 
feasts  of  the  new  President  of  the  x^ssembly. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  blood  spilt  in  June, 
it  is  true,  and  it  was  a  terrible  business 
altogether — but  Cavaignac  will  take  care  it 
never  happens  again,  and  Monsieur  Marrast 
is  fitting  up  an  apartment  with  Sevres  china, 
in  which  to  receive,  and  make  people  dance  ! 
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Oh  !  what  a  comedy  !  what  a  solemn  farce  !'^ 
added  the  Vicomte,  with  a  smile  of  bitter 
irony,  "  and  to  what  a  pitch  of  degradation 
have  we  fallen — so  villanous,  and  so  foolish 
all  in  one  \" 

"  It  is,  alas  !  but  too  true,  brother/'  re- 
joined Madame  Isabelle,  "  and  still,  condemn 
not  all  so  harshly  our  poor  country — there 
is  good  in  France  yet — great  good/' 

"  Good,  perhaps,"  echoed  Fernand,  "  and 
much  good  even  there  may  be;  but  I  doubt 
there  being  'great'  good.  I  doubt  the  *good/ 
dear  sister,  being  of  that  quality  which  shall 
produce  great  things.  Honesty  is  timid  in 
France,  Isabelle,  and  like  truth,  fears  to  show 
itself  The  honest  and  good  would  fain,  as 
one  would  think,  ask  pardon  for  being  unlike 
the  rest,  and  the  bad  alone  have  the  daring 
which  belongs  not  to  their  cause.  When  I  shall 
see  the  right  walk  boldly  forth  in  broad  day- 
light, and  challenge  all  comers  because  it  is 
the  right,  and  because  it  feels  that  what  is 
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right  is  strong — then  indeed  I  may  begin  to 
hope;  but  whilst  I  see  around  me  none  save 
men  false  to  their  own  good  cause,  I  cannot 
avoid  giving  way  to  despondency,  I  might 
almost  say,  to  despair." 

"  It  is  sad,  most  sad,"  rejoined  the  Mar- 
quise, "  to  see  where  we  have  fallen — but 
the  people,  Fernand,  beheve  me,  there  is 
good  still  among  them." 

"None  know  it  better  than  I,"  he  replied; 
"  and  if  it  be  in  the  designs  of  Providence 
to  save  France  from  the  doom  which  seems 
to  over-hang  her,  it  must  be  upon  the  people 
that  our  chief  hope  must  rest.  They  are 
brave,  pure,  honest,  and  just,  in  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion;  but  oh !  how  easily 
milsed,  how  quickly  excited  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  worst  deeds ! — And  then,  where 
find  the  governors  who  are  not  afraid  of  them  ? 
It  is  chaos,  chaos  all!"  he  added,  rising 
from  his  seat. 

After  a  few  turns  in  the  apartment,  duiing 
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wliich  he  seemed  to  be  battling  with  some 
idea  that  at  once  tempted  and  vexed  him, 
Fernand  stopped  short  in  front  of  his  sister, 
and,  unable  wholly  to  master  a  certain  con- 
traction of  his  brow,  which  seemed  inclined 
to  frown  in  spite  of  himself — 

"Isabelle,"  said  he,  in  an  altered  voice, 
"  am  I  never  to  see  Leonie  again  ?  '^ 

The  question  was  so  direct,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  evasion — nor  was 
Madame  Isabelle's  a  spirit  familiar  with 
subterfuge. 

Her  silence,  and  a  degree  of  embarrass- 
ment she  did  not  try  to  conceal,  were  the 
only,  if  not  the  best,  answers  she  could  give. 

"  Isabelle,''  resumed  he,  "  you  are  ill- 
schooled  to  deception.'^ 

"  Say,  rather,  that  I  am  unskilful  at  giving 
jou  pain,  Fernand,"  she  answered,  in  a  tone 
wherein  might  be  discerned  a  slight  tinge  of 
reproach. 

That  between  these  two  beings,  hitherto 
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SO  united,  there  existed,  if  not  a  point  of 
discussion,  at  least  a  subject  which  both,  bj 
tacit  and  mutual  consent,  avoided,  was  now 
perfectly  evident.  Fernand  looked  into  his 
sister's  soft  brown  eyes,  and  felt  he  dared 
not  penetrate  farther  into  the  cause  which 
rendered  their  glances  so  compassionate  ; 
whilst  she  read  so  truly  the  anxiety  which 
trembled  in  his,  that  years  of  her  young- 
life  would  she  have  joyfully  given  to  alle- 
viate it. 

Slight  as  was  the  difference  of  age  be- 
tween them,  Fernand,  as  we  have  already 
said,  had  always  seemed  to  his  sister  like  a 
child — a  darling,  fondly  loved,  an  all  but 
spoiled  child.  If  Madame  Isabelle  had  a 
weakness,  that  weakness  was  centred  in  him: 
it  was  the  link  which  held  her  to  earth,  and 
made  her  think  life's  chain  light.  Fernand 
was  the  constant  occupation  of  her  heart,  and 
of  her  intelligence.     She  loved  to  watch  the 

progress  of  his  talent,  of  his  eloquence,  and, 

I  3 
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above  all,  was  slie  rejoiced  at  the  pure  and 
elevated  tendencies  of  both.  She  admired 
and  loved  her  brother ;  but  what  made  it 
evident  that  there  was  weakness  in  her  af- 
fection, was  the  fact  of  her  becoming  a  little, 
a  very  very  little  unreasonable,  whenever  the 
Vicomte  was  concerned.  She  could  not  help 
feeling  that  a  union  with  Leonie  was  impos- 
sible, and  still  the  sight  of  Fernand's  unhap- 
piness  made  her  more  than  once  say — "  If  it 
were  not  so  !"  plainly  proving  by  that  "  if," 
so  extraordinary  in  her  mouth,  that,  like 
other  more  discontented  mortals,  she  too 
had  busied  her  thoughts  with  the  possibility 
of  transforming  wrong  into  right,  turning 
night  into  day,  and  making  feasible  that 
which  might  not  be.  It  was  a  very  small 
tribute — but  a  tribute  still — paid  to  erring 
humanity  by  Madame  Isabelle.  *'  My  Fer- 
nand,"  said  she,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him, 
"  later  you  will  talk  to  me  of  many  things — 
not  now,  I  know,  not  now,  but  one  day — 
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one  day  when  jou  and  I  are  left  alone,  and 
when  to  talk  of  the  past  ^ill  be  a  consola- 
tion." Fernand  pressed  her  hand  in  his, 
and  their  eyes  exchanged  glances  of  mute 
and  melancholy  eloquence. 

Without  entering  fully  into  the  subject  of 
the  ineyitable  separation  between  himself  and 
her  whom  he  had  so  long  regarded  as  his 
affianced  wife,  Fernand  spoke  of  some  few 
recent  events  in  a  way  to  induce  Madame 
Isabelle  into  criyinor  him  certain  details  of 
which  he  was  ignorant,  and  amongst  others, 
of  what  had  happened  on  the  day  when 
Mademoiselle  Vermont  had  obtained  the 
proof  of  Pierre's  insanity. 

As  matters  stood,  the  Marquise  had  no 
reason  for  wishing  to  diminish  in  her  brother's 
mind  the  extent  of  Philippe's  dishonour,  and 
accordingly  she  related  the  whole  scene  to 
him,  eren  to  its  smallest  circumstances. 

In  silent  anguish  he  heard  it,  nor  moved 
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once  from  the  position  he  had  taken ;  but  at 
the  end,  the  acuteness  of  his  suffering  was 
manifested  bj  the  large  drops  of  perspiration 
which  he  wiped  from  his  brow. 

"  A  murderer '/'  he  groaned  between  his 
set  teeth — "  a  sacrilegious  assassin  1" 

"  Mj  brother/^  interposed  the  Marquise, 
"  that  is  not  proved." 

"  But  it  is  said  \"  retorted  he.  "  Twice 
has  it  been  said  to  me,  and  the  first  time  by 
one  who  could  have  caught  it  only  from 
public  rumour." 

"Philippe's  infamy  and  dishonour  are, 
alas!  too  deep  and  too  notorious,"  suggested 
Madame  Isabelle,  "  for  the  public  voice  not 
to  point  him  out  as  the  author  of  crimes  not 
his  own.  Let  us  believe  he  is  innocent  of 
this  most  monstrous  act  :  it  can  never  be 
proved." 

"  And  can  it  never  be  proved  that  he  did 
not  do  it  1"  exclaimed  Fernand,  with  almost 
angry  impatience. 
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Madame  Isabelle  shook  her  head  and 
sighed. 

"  The  words  of  a  madman — ''  she  began, 
but  went  no  further. 

Fernand,  too,  seemed  brooding  over  some 
fresh  source  of  pain.  At  length,  rising  some- 
what abruptly,  he  took  a  hui'ried  leave  of 
his  sister,  and  left  the  room,  and  an  instant 
later  the  house. 

''  The  words  of  a  madman,''  had  said  Ma- 
dame Isabelle.  True  ;  but  what  if  in  those 
words  might  lurk  some  hidden  meaning, 
some  secret  sense,  which,  if  rightly  made 
out,  might  furnish  a  clue  to  the  truth.  Mad- 
men had  been  known  to  have  lucid  intervals 
— there  was  "  method"  in  "  madness''  oftener 
than  was  supposed  ;  and  every  thing,  how- 
ever improbable,  however  hopeless,  must  be 
tried,  to  combat  the  notion  of  Leonie  being 
associated  with  the  monster  who  had  shed 
the  Archbishop's  blood. 

Fernand  ran  rather  than  walked  to  the 
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Rue  du  Petit  Pont,  and  there  acquired  the 
certain  knowledge  that  the  widow  Larcher 
and  her  son  had  quitted  since  the  days  of 
June.  The  Vicomte  was  so  determined  to  fa- 
thom the  mystery,  that  this  time  he  subjected 
the  portress  to  a  system  of  cross-examina- 
tion whence  she  could  not  escape.     It  was 
not  that  the  female  Cerberus  loved  Pierre, 
or  any  other  human  creature;  but  Pierre  was 
of  her  tribe,  and  there  was  a  free-masonry 
between  them.     When,   however,  she   saw 
that  from  the  Vicomte  she  had  nothing  to 
conceal,  and  that  he  might  perhaps,  on  the 
contrary,  be  better  informed  than  even  her- 
self, she  gave  up  the  defence,  and  discovered 
to  M.  de  Briancour  the  new  abode  of  the 
ouvrier,  which  was  situated  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Oalandre.    To  the  Rue  de  la  Oalandre,  then, 
Fernand  hied,  and  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
were  gilding  the  roofs  of  the  houses  as  he 
entered  a  dark,  unwholesome-looking  dwell- 
ing, darker  and  more  unwholesome  than  that 
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of  the  Rue  dii  Petit  Pont,  and  groped  his 
way  to  the  apartment  pointed  out  to  him 
as  that  where  lodged  the  infirm  woman  and 
her  son.  His  first  knock  remained  unan- 
swered. At  his  second,  he  heard  a  creaking 
sound,  and  then  the  noise  of  a  stick  or  crutch 
upon  the  floor. 

"  Who's  there  f  asked  a  roice  in  que- 
rulous tones. 

"  An  old  friend,"  replied  the  Vicomte. 

"  Friend !"  grumbled  the  voice,  fumbling 
at  the  bolts ;  but  when  thej  were  with- 
drawn and  the  door  stood  half  open,  "  Ah! 
Monsieur!"  ejaculated  the  poor  cripple,  "  is 
it  jou?  Heaven  be  praised!  Come  in, 
come  in! — I  thought  we  should  never  see 
JOU  more,"  and  the  Widow  Larcher  ho- 
vered about  Femand  with  a  soHcitude  only 
the  more  eager,  that  its  active  expression 
was  kept  in  check  by  her  infirmities. 

Whilst  she  was  again  careftdly  barring 
and  bolting  the  door,  the  Vicomte  had  time 
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to  cast  his  ejes  around,  and  see  that  want 
of  employment  and  the  devotion  to  socialist 
doctrines  had  found  their  true  translation 
in  the  word  "  distress/'  The  present  abode 
of  the  widow  and  her  son  bore  marks  of 
squalid  poverty.  The  room  (if  room  it 
could  be  called)  into  which  Fernand  had 
been  ushered,  was  scarcely  sufficient  to 
admit  of  two  persons  sitting  in  it ;  and, 
indeed,  had  they  wished  to  sit,  it  would 
have  been  no  such  easy  matter,  as  there  was 
no  chair  to  be  seen.  A  ragged,  blue- 
checked  curtain,  drawn  across  one  end  of 
the  chamber,  appeared  to  divide  it  into 
two  distinct  portions;  and  a  roll  of  bedding, 
consisting,  namely,  of  a  paillasse,  out  of  the 
crevices  of  which  black  mouldy  straw  pro- 
truded its  blunted  points,  and  of  dirty,  torn, 
dingy-hued  woollen  coverings,  resembling 
worn-out  horse-cloths,  stowed  away  in  one 
corner,  seemed  to  indicate  that  each  portion 
was  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  sleep — if 
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sleep  could  ever  descend  upon  tlie  inmates 
of  such  a  spot. 

"  And  Pierre  V  asked  M.  de  Briancour, 
when  the  door  was  seciu'ed,  and  the  widow 
again  turned  towards  him. 

"  Hush  !"  whispered  she,  pointing  to  the 
blue-checked  curtain,  "he  is  asleep.  He 
has  slept  since  two  o'clock,  and  it  is  now 
past  eightr.  He  has  done  nothing  but  sleep 
since  the  other  day,"  continued  she  ;  and 
then,  in  a  more  mysterious  tone,  '•  You 
know,''  she  added,  "the  day  when  Made- 
moiselle Leonie  saved  him, — I  can  say, 
'God  bless  her!'  for  that,"  muttered  the 
infirm  woman,  "  though  she  owed  it  to  him, 
don't  you  think  she  did.  Sir  ? — seeing  that 
all  the  harm  that  ever  fell  on  him  came 
from  those  that  were  nearest  and  dearest  to 
her." 

"  Nearest,  yes,^^  interposed  Fernand, — 
"but " 

"  Ah !  that's  all  of  little  matter,"  returned 
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the  cripple,  "  it's  all  one  and  the  same 
brood, — love  or  hate  don't  make  any  dif- 
ference,— the  blood  is  the  same,  and  so  is 
the  name  ;  love  or  hate  can't  do  away  with 
nature,  can't  give  jou  new  fathers  and 
mothers,  or  separate  the  brother  from  the 
sister.  No  !  Mademoiselle  Leonie,  however 
virtuous  she  may  be,  must  suffer  for  her 
brother's  crimes,  and  bear  his  sh-ame  along 
with  him, — it's  all  one,  and  that's  why  I 
do  say  that  them  and  their's  owed  my  son 
whatever  they  could  do  for  him, — not  but 
what  I  did,  and  do  again  say,  God  bless 
Mademoiselle  Leonie  for  what  she  did  the 
other  morning, — and  she  looked  so  pale  and 
so  miserable  all  the  while,  that  I  could  have 
found  in  my  heart,  if  I  had  not  been  so 
taken  up  with  my  poor  boy,  to  tell  her  I 

pitied  her ." 

"But  all  that  you  say,"  rejoined  Fer- 
nand,  "  is  far  from  as  full  of  Christian-like 
feeling  as  I  had  been  used  to  hear  from 
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you ;  Mademoiselle  VermoDt  is  innocent  of 
all  her  brother's  guilt,  and  should  not  be 
made  to  suffer  for  it/' 

"  Beg  pardon,  beg  pardon,"  retorted  the 
Widow  Larcher,  triumphantly;  "it  is  the 
Almighty  himself  who  has  said  that  the 
children  should  suffer  for  the  fathers,  even 
unto  the  third  and  foui'th  generation.  After 
that,"  she  pursued  in  a  milder  tone,  "  per- 
haps I  am  harder  at  forgiving  than  before. 
I  have  been  sorely  tried  ; — for  more  than 
sixty  years  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
complain,  for  I  was  never  afflicted  but  in 
my  own  person ;  but  within  the  last  few 
months  I  have  been  stricken  in  that  which 
is  dear  to  me. — Yes !  I  much  fear  me,  I 
may  have  been  wanting, — Heaven  forgive 
me !"  she  said  with  real  humility ;  "  I  will 
endeavour  to  mend.  But,  hush  !  there  is 
Pierre ! — he  is  waking !"  and  she  hobbled 
with  a  rapidity  nothing  but  maternal  love 
could  have  imparted  to  her  crippled  limbs. 
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A  moment  after,  she  again  raised  the 
curtain,  and  coming  close  to  the  Vicomte — 

"  I  haye  not  told  jou,"  she  whispered, 
"  that  since  the  other  day  he  is  often  reason- 
able for  a  pretty  good  while  at  once : — it 
was  such  a  shock,  you  see,  that  it  seemed  to 
put  together  what  the  other  shock  had 
driven  asunder,  and  now,  when  he  is  not 
sleeping,  he  is  as  quiet  as  though  he  were, 
and  knows  me,  and  answers  all  I  say,  and 
has  got  rid  of  his  wild  look.  Perhaps  it 
may  do  him  good  to  see  you  ; — he  is  always 
best  and  most  sensible  just  after  he  wakes 
out  of  a  long  sleep /^ 

M.  de  Briancour  expressed  his  great 
desire  to  see  Pierre,  and  followed  the 
Widow  Larcher  into  her  son's  presence. 

This  division  of  the  wretched  chamber 
was  rather  larger  than  the  other,  and  mise- 
rable as  were  the  articles  of  furniture  it 
contained,  it  was  yet  evident  that  the 
mother  had  devoted  whatever  was  best  in 
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theii'  few  scanty  possessions  to  the  use  of 
her  child.  A  mattress  lay  upon  the  floor, 
covered  with  what  looked  really  like  a  quilt, 
and  showing  evidences  of  a  sheet,  such  as 
it  was  :  a  table  stood  against  the  window, 
and  out  of  two  seats,  an  arm  and  a  wooden 
stool,  PieiTC  occupied  the  more  comfortable 
of  the  two,  if  comfort  could  apply  to  any- 
thing within  the  walls  of  that  wretched 
abode. 

When  the  Vicomte  first  entered,  Pierre 
looked  at  him  as  a  man  who  is  recovering 
from  illness,  and  does  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
turbed ;  —  his  look  was  not  vacant,  but 
wearied. 

M.  de  Briancour  came  close  to  him,  and 
took  his  hand,  which  the  ouvrier  allowed  to 
remain  passively  in  his  grasp. 

"  It  is  long  since  we  hare  met,"  said  Fer- 
nand,  kindly. 

Pierre   now   roused   himself  to   a   more 
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minute  examination  of  Lis  visitor,  and  after 
a  moment — 

"YesT^  he  said,  passing  his  hand  over 
his  brow,  and  speaking  like  one  who  wishes 
gradually  to  lay  hold,  as  it  were,  of  returning 
consciousness.  "  Yes!  it  was  on  the  24th  of 
February  I  told  you,  we  should  have  the  Re- 
public, and  you  said  it  was  a  dream. — No!" 
he  added,  correcting  himself,  "it  was  to 
your  father  I  said  it — that  is  altogether  an- 
other thing,''  and  a  smile  played  round  his 
lips  as  he  spoke ;  "  quite  another  thing. 
Monsieur  le  Oomte,"  he  continued  musingly, 
and  still  smiling,  "  there  are  no  more  Counts 
now ;  but  he  won't  hear  of  that,  and  he  is  a 
Count  still. — Well,"  he  went  on,  turning 
round  to  Fernand,  with  a  degree  of  earnest- 
ness that  proved  that  there  was  now  more 
disorder  and  confusion  in  the  intellect  than 
any  positive  degree  of  insanity,  "  well.  Sir, 
and  he  is  right — he  is  a  Count  still — we 
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cannot  give  him  that,  but  neither  can  we 
take  it  from  him,  and  I  never  approved 
that  measure — the  people  never  wanted  it — 
it  was  the  low  envy  of  some  of  the  habits 
noirs — Flocon  and  others — that  did  that. 
A-propos  to  that,  Monsieur  Fernand,"  he 
added,  "  and  that  panel  in  your  room  that  I 
never  finished !  I  dare  say  you  have  come 
to  speak  to  me  about  it. — I  have  been  very 
idle,  you  will  say, — you  see  my  memory  is 
bad,  and  I  forget, — but  I  will  see  about  it 
to-morrow — has  it  given  at  all  since  V 

*'My  good  Pierre,''  answered  Femand, 
"  you  do  indeed  forget ;  that  panel  you  set 
to  rights  after  the  15th  of  May/' 

"Aye,  aye,  so  I  did,  so  I  did,"  replied 
Pierre;  "but  not  after  the  15th  of  May: 
no!  no!"  he  murmured,  as  though  trying 
to  rectify  the  date  M.  de  Briancour  had 
purposely  displaced,  in  order  to  exercise  his 
powers  of  recollection — "  no  !  it  was  the 
16  th   of  April, — the    16  th, — yes,   that   is 
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it;  the  day  Blanqui  went  to  tlie  Hotel 
de  Ville, — jes !  I  was  at  Notre  Dame, — it 
was  Palm  Sunday, — Lacordaire's  last  ser- 
mon,— yes!  the  16th  of  April, — it  was 
after  the  16th  of  April,  not  the  15th  of 
May ;  you  may  be  sure  of  that." 

Fernand's  heart  beat — he  should  be  able 
to  draw  the  truth  from  Pierre  !  and  he  now 
commenced  a  most  artful  and  lawyer-like 
succession  of  questions,  calculated  to  recall 
to  the  ouvrier's  memory  the  events  of  the 
last  month.  Pierre  seemed  to  grow  more 
and  more  lucid,  and  himself  to  rejoice  in  the 
consciousness  of  returning  intelligence.  He 
talked  of  June,  and  reasoned  with  considera- 
ble perspicuity  about  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment both  before  and  after  the  insur- 
rection. He  spoke,  too,  of  Madame  Isabelle 
with  a  tender  veneration  that  seemed  to 
call  into  activity  all  the  better  qualities  of 
his  nature;  and  the  Vicomte  began  to  think 
he  might  now  venture  to  broach  the  subject 
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around  which  all  his  heart's  anxieties  were 
fluttering. 

"  The  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  made  a  bold 
stand,''  remarked  M.  de  Briancour :  '•'  how- 
ever opposed  one  may  be  in  opinions,  one 
must  render  justice  to  the  daring  courage 
shown  by  those  who  defended  the  barricades. 
All  were  yaliant.^' 

"  Yes  ! "  rejoined  Pierre,  with  a  smile  as 
of  pleasure  and  pride,  at  hearing  a  homage 
rendered  there  where  he  felt  it  to  be  due. 
"  yes !  they  did  all  fight  well.'* 

"Your  visit  does  him  good,"  whispered 
the  mother,  who,  during  this  time,  had  sat 
crouching  upon  the  bundle  of  rags  tied  upon 
a  sack,  which  served  her  son  as  a  pillow. 

"  Chiefs  as  well  as  men,''  continued  insi- 
diously the  Vicomte. 

"  Aye  !  aye !  all  fought  well,''  rejoined 
again  Pierre. 

"  The  only  instance  of  cowardice  I  have 
heard  of,"    rejoined  M.  de  Briancour,   *•  was 

VOL.  III.  K 
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that  which  popular  rumour  assigns  to  that 

wretched   man,    ''    he    hesitated   and 

watched  the  ouvrier  narrowly — but  the  latter 
did  not  seem  to  anticipate  w^hat  was  coming, 
"that  wretched  man,  Vermont,"  at  last 
articulated  Fernand,  lowering  his  voice. 

At  this  name  Pierre's  whole  countenance 
changed.  A  dark  cloud  passed  over  his 
reddening  brow,  and  his  lips  moved  con- 
vulsively. 

"  For  your  life,  Monsieur,  not  that  name 
here,"  screamed  the  mother  angrily,  forget- 
ing  suddenly  all  her  precaution. 

"Hush!"  said  Fernand,  with  an  autho- 
ritativeness  which  the  cripple  did  not  dare 
resist,  "I  must  speak  to  him  about  that 
man,  and  I  am  sure  Pierre  will  answer  me — 
will  you  not,  Pierre  ?" 

"  Be  quiet,  mother,"  remarked  the  artisan 
with  a  kind  of  gloomy  coUectedness;  "  why 
should  we  not  talk  of  him  ?  judgment  has 
been  passed    in  heaven,"   he   added,   with 
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temble  solemnity,  "  and  lie  has  been  con- 
demned— lie  is  d — d ! ''  lie  concluded,  grind- 
ing the  last  sentence,  as  it  were,  between  his 
gnashing  teeth. 

"  You  know  he  has  escaped  to  America  V 
remarked  Fernand,  in  as  careless  a  tone  as 
he  could  command. 

"  Escaped  ! ''    ejaculated   the   ouvrier,    a 

glance  of  concentred  rage  flashing  from  his 

ejes,  such  as  made  the  Vicomte  shudder — - 

"escaped!     He?''  he  again  repeated,  and 

he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  stood  erect  for  an 

instant,  trembling  in  every  Hmb  from  anger 

and  from  physical  weakness  combined.     But 

it  lasted  only  for  an  instant,  and  retui'ning 

sense,  already  fatigued,  gave  way  under  this 

new  shock.     He  sank  into  his  seat,  yawned, 

stretched  out  his  arms,  shivered  from  head 

to  foot,  and  then  letting  his  head  roll  upon 

the  back  of  the  chaii',  fixed  a  vacant  stare 

upon  the  Vicomte. 

"  They  burnt  him,''  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
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strange   laugh,   "  /  burnt   him !     How  his 
hands  flamed ! " 

"  Pierre/'  interrupted  M.  de  Briancour, 
"  listen  to  me,  and  tell  me  the  truth — did 
Philippe  Vermont  murder  the  Archbishop  ?" 

Memory  had  flown,  and  with  it  the  possi- 
bility of  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
any  fact. 

"  The  cross,  the  cross  of  gold,  how  it 
gleams  ! "  murmured  Pierre,  "  it  is  the  hour 
for  benediction,  a  genoux!''  and  rising  with 
these  words,  he  extended  his  hands,  as  though 
to  force  those  around  him  to  kneel.  "A 
genoux!"  he  repeated;  "Monseigneur — your 
blessing  !  "  and  he  crossed  his  arms  on  his 
breast,  and  bent  down  his  head,  as  though 
to  receive  the  benison.  "  Look  you,''  said 
he,  re-seating  himself,  and  turning  to  Fcr- 
nand  with  an  appearance  of  calmness,  "  look 
you  here — it  was  very  wrong  in  Oavaignac— 
they  should  never  have  let  him  come — 
among  that  wild  set  of  men,  escaped  convicts 
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from  the  bagne,  who  think  no  more  of  a 
priest  or  a  bishop  than  of  one  of  themselves 
— men  who  would  shoot  the  Pope,  the  Holy 
Father  himself! — And  then,  besides  them, 
the  Gardes  Nationaux,  who  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  their  gims,  and  kill  more  of 
their  own  men  than  of  the  enemy — oh ! 
it  was  very  wrong  to  let  him  come — very 


wrong ! 


"  He  is  coming  round,"  whispered  the 
mother,  "  do  not  irritate  him,  for  the  love  of 
God." 

"  Pierre,  my  dear  good  Pierre,"  beseeched 
the  Vicomte,  ''  you  were  by  all  the  while — 
do,  for  the  love  of  mercy  tell  me  whether 
Vennont  was  the  assassin — did  he  do  that 
— my  sister,  Isabelle,  begs,  conjures  of  you 
to  tell  us." 

Pierre  shook  his  head.  "  I  took  her  long 
before  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  General," 
he  rephed,  with  the  gravity  of  a  man  who 
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rectifies  an  erroneous   statement  made  by 
another. 

"For  the  sake  of  Noisette,  tlien,"  ex- 
claimed M.  de  Briancour,  determined  to  leave 
no  means,  however  violent,  untried. 

"Oh!  Monsieur,"  shrieked  the  mother, 
"  it  is  barbarous !  " 

"  She  is  buried  under  the  bridge,"  quietly 
remarked  Pierre,  "  at  the  corner,  under  the 
poplars — I  saw  her  laid  there  myself — she 
was  hungry  and  had  nothing  to  eat." 

"Pierre!  Pierre!"  ejaculated  the  Vicomte, 
more  importunate  in  proportion  as  he  saw 
less  chance  of  success,  "  for  the  love  of 
justice,  if  not  of  mercy,  tell  me  the  truth — 
did  he ?" 

"Come  close,"  said  the  ouvrier,  putting 
his  finger  to  his  lips,  "  come  close,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all." 

Fernand,  wild  with  hope,  sprang  to  the 
side  of  Pierre. 
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"Go  awaj,  mother,"  said  the  artisan, 
motioning  the  infirm  woman  to  retire,  with 
a  strange  air  of  dignity.  These  things,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  are  not  for  women's  ears — they 
chatter  !  Now,  listen  :  it  was  on  the  place 
in  front  of  the  palace — it  made  them  mad  to 
see  the  fowls  and  fishes  carried  by  before 
the  windows  I — the  man  who  spoke  to  me 
said  he  had  not  eaten  for  two  days  ! — two 
days  ! "  he  repeated,  ••'  it  is  long — and  yet 
you  see,  I  dare  not  say  this  before  them, 
for  they  can't  understand  it,  and  accuse  me 
of  taking  part  with  the  rich — and  yet,  it  is 
better  the  rich  should  "give  fine  dinners  and 
suppers,  and  wear  fine  clothes — it  is  better, 
for  it  makes  us  work;  and  as  long  as  we  work, 
all  goes  smooth — now,  don't  you  think  I 
am  in  the  right  ?  but  I  dare  not  say  this 
before  my  mother,  for  fear  she  should  tell 
any  of  them.     But  am  I  not  right  ?" 

Fernand  saw  the  utter  uselessness  of  the 
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attempt  now,  and  contented  himself  with 
strengthening  Pierre  in  his  opinion. 

Dispirited,  disheartened,  he  took  his  leave, 
and  as  he  went  out — 

"  Let  him  want  for  nothing,'^  said  he  to 
the  widow  Larcher,  putting  a  napoleon  into 
her  hand — "  I  will  come  again  in  a  few 
days." 

''But  torture  him  with  no  more  such 
questions.  Monsieur,  for  Heayen's  dear  sake !" 
pleaded  the  poor  woman — "  you  will  drive 
him  clean  mad,  instead  of  bringing  him  back 
to  his  senses/' 
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CHAPTER  XL 

As  Fernand  was  about  reaching  his  own 
door  after  the  scene  we  have  just  .recounted 
he  was  met  bj  his  father. 

"Whither  bound,  nion  philosophe?"  ex- 
claimed the  Count,  who,  Fernand  could 
easily  see,  was  slightly  elated  by  the  excel- 
lent dinner  he  had  partaken  of  at  the  Trois 
Freres. 

"  Home,"  answered  the  son. 

"  Bah  1"  rejoined  M.  de  Briancoui',  "  come 
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and  smoke  a  cigar  witli  me  upon  the  Boule- 
vard/^ and  so  saying  he  put  his  arm  under 
his  son's  and  strode  with  the  unresisting 
Fernand  up  the  Rue  de  Richelieu.  They 
had  some  difficulty  in  threading  the  crowd 
round  the  doors  of  the  Theatre  Franc ais. 

"  What  do  they  give  to-night?"  asked  the 
Count,  peering  over  the  heads  of  the  people 
at  the  play-bills.  "  Oleopatre  :  ah  !  very 
good — but  Lord  help  us !  what  an  idea ! 
Rachel  as  Cleopatra !  when  I  remember 
Mademoiselle  Georges !"  he  added,  confound- 
ing, in  his  utter  contempt  for  literary  matters, 
the  Egyptian  queen  of  Madame  de  Girar- 
din  with  Corneille's  widow  of  Demetrius 
Nicanor. 

And  so  it  was !  yet  it  seemed  hard  to 
Fernand.  Here  were  people  going  to  the 
theatres,  and  commenting  upon  actresses, 
and  his  own  father  was  enjoying  the 
pleasant  repast  of  good  fellowship,  drink- 
ing good  wines,  laughing  at  good  jokes,  and 
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smoking  good  cigars  upon  the  Boulevard,  as 
if  nothing  in  nature  were  out  of  time  or 
joint;  and  here  was  his  son  standing  aghast, 
and  staring  at  the  gaping  gulf  where  his 
heart's  happiness  laj  crushed. 

On  the  J  went,  and  many  were  the  excel- 
lent stories  told  by  the  father  to  the  son, 
retailed  from  the  store  "  that  witty  fellow, 
Valbrun'"'  (the  younger  brother  of  the 
Duchess  we  have  once  seen  occasion  to 
mention)  had  opened  during  dinner  for  his 
especial  diversion.  The  truth  was,  that  the 
Count  wanted  some  one  to  talk  at  aft-er  his 
comfortable  meal.  The  evening  was  only 
half  worn  away,  and  it  was  tiresome  to  be 
obliged  either  to  return  home,  or  else  to 
wander  quite  alone  in  company  with  a 
Panetela,  which  however  exquisite  it  might 
be  in  itself,  was  never  half  so  perfect  as 
when  its  creamy  puffs  were  judiciously 
interlarded  with  talk.  He  twaddled  about 
gastronomy,    too;    told    of    supremes  and 
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salmis,  and  opined  that  therein,  as  in  every 
other  respect,  the  Restauration  gave  the  go- 
by to  every  other  political  regime.  Then 
he  recounted  tales  of  men  who  were  passing 
that  way,  and  seemed  to  possess  the  details 
of  the  secret  histories  of  each  one  who  had 
belonged  in  his  day  to  what  he  still  exclu- 
sively termed  "  the  world.''  His  son  was  no 
bad  listener— the  Count  had  never  thought 
he  could  be  so  good  a  one — but  when  M. 
de  Briancour  wanted  to  be  talked  to  in 
turn,  then  Fernandas  part  became  less  easy. 

"  What  maggot  is  at  work  in  that  sapient 
head  of  thine  ?"  inquired  at  last  the  Count ; 
"  are  you  composing  a  speech  upon  the 
much-to-be-desired  amnesty  of  all  the  ras- 
cals who  a  month  ago  wanted  no  better 
than  to  roast  us  all  alive  ?" 

"No!  father,  not  that,"  replied  the  Vi- 
comte,  stimulating  himself  to  an  extraordi- 
nary effort,  in  order  that  the  Count  might 
not  be  led  to  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  ;  "  but 
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I  certainly  am  preoccupied  and  anxious,  and 
I  cannot  help  feeling  depressed  at  sight  of 
the  fearful  levity  Tvith  which  every  thing  in 
this  country,  even  events  the  most  solemn, 
the  most  awful,  are  forgotten." 

"  And  pray,"  asked  his  father,  in  a  tone 
that  clearly  showed  the  excessively  low 
standard  at  which  he  rated  his  son's  political 
capacity — "  and  pray  would  you  have  us 
cry  and  lament  over  the  charming,  interest- 
ing rebels  who  have  so  nearly  ^devoured  us  1 
For  my  part,"  he  continued,  "  I  only  regret 
one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  the  Rouges  were 
not  enabled  to  get  the  upper  hand  ij^if  they 
had  done  so,  after  a  few  days'  of  massacre 
and  pillage,  during  which  they  and  the 
blessed  bourgeoisie  would  have  devoured 
one  another  to  the  very  bones,  then  would 
have  been  our  time*." 

-''  It  need  not  be  repeated  that  these  opinions  are 
not  those  of  the  present  Legitimists  in  France,  but 
they  are  those  of  a  small  knot  of  superannuated 
Royalists  of  1814. 
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"  Father,"  rejoined  Fernand  gently,  but 
with  an  evidently  violent  effort  of  self-control, 
"  you  and  I  had  better  never  talk  upon 
this  subject.  But  one  thing  let  me  say,  I 
build  now  so  much  on  him  to  whom  you 
necessarily  allude  when  you  say  '  we,'  that 
I  would  rather  a  thousand  times  know  him 
dead,  or  die  myself,  than  admit  a  chance  of 
his  ever  returning  amongst  us  upon  such 
conditions  as  these.  The  lilies  of  France 
stained  with  the  blood  of  Frenchmen !"  he 
exclaimed,  with  an  animation  he  could  not 
entirely  master.  "  Oh  !"  father,  father  !  it 
would  wither  them  upon  their  stems  1" 

"They  call  that  'the  blood  of  French- 
men !'  "  retorted  the  Count,  with  an  impa- 
tiently contemptuous  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
"  a  pack  of  lying  thieving  vagabonds,  who 
ought  to  be  flogged  and  not  even  shot  to 
deatli!  Ah!  well,"  he  added,  "they  ma- 
naged these  matters  far  better  in  feudal 
times,  and  all  the  fault  lies  with  the  absurd 
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liberalism  of  Louis  XVI.  But,  bj  the  bje, 
Feruand/"^  lie  suddenly  said,  changing  his 
tone,  '•  I'll  tell  jou  what  is  a  horridly  dis- 
agreeable thing,  and  that  is,  poor  Leonie's 
affair.  Why,  what  makes  you  start,  and 
look  so  bonified?  Are  aU  your  sym- 
pathies so  engi'ossed  by  humanity  at  large, 
that,  like  most  of  your  philanthropists,  you 
have  none  to  spare  for  the  individuals  who 
may  happen  to  belong  to  your  own  imme- 
diate circle  V 

Femand  had  not  been  able  to  avoid  a 
start  at  the  mention  of  Leonie^s  name  by  his 
father,  but  he  quickly  composed  himself, 
and, — 

"  It  was  certainly  not  want  of  sympathy," 
he  said;  "  but  I  did  not  know  anything  had 
occurred  to  Leonie  herself '"' 

"  Well,  she  has  not  thrown  herself  out  of 
a  fifth  story,"'  interposed  the  Count,  "  nor 
had  her  throat  cut;  but  I  thought  her 
brother's  infamy  might  be  enough  to  con- 
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stitute  a  pretty  considerable  misfortune, 
seeing  that  it  is  irreparable — but  then,  it  is 
true,  I  am  no  philosopher,  and  love  poor 
Leonie  like  my  own  child." 

Fernand  was  in  one  sense  relieved  by  his 
father's  words,  for  he  saw  how  far  he  was 
from  any  suspicion  of  the  real  state  of  the 
case. 

They  spoke  for  some  minutes  upon  this 
subject,  agreeing  rather  better  in  appearance 
than  upon  most  others. 

"  Du  reste,"  observed  the  Count,  "  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  one  thing — the  proces  is  to  come 
on  this  next  week,  so  when  that  is  over, 
gained  or  lost,  I  shall  probably  return  to 
Briancour,  taking  the  women  along  with 
me — it  will  be,  after  all,  the  best  thing  for 
Leonie.  She  can  now  never  dream  of  marry- 
ing; for  the  dishonour  of  the  wretch  is  such, 
even  amongst  his  own  ruffianly  set,  that  not 
a  communist  of  them  all  would  have  her 
now,  if  she  would  take  him.     Poor  girl !" 
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he  said — "  It  will  never  alter  mj  behaviour 
to  her,  for  she  is  a  stout-hearted,  honest, 
high-spirited  girl  as  ever  lived"  (Fernand 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have  been  al- 
lowed to  embrace  his  father,)  '•'  and  I  don't 
think  any  one  will  be  tempted  to  slight  or 
look  down  upon  her,  as  long  as  I  am  by  to 
uphold  her.  She  will  be  a  companion  for 
Isabelle,  and  will  help  to  educate  and  keep 
in  order  your  children,  whenever  you  have 
any." 

Fernand  found  it  difficult  not  to  wince 
perceptibly  at  this  stroke. 

"  Perhaps,"  recommenced  his  father,  with 
a  graver  air  than  any  he  had  yet  assumed — 
"Perhaps,  my  son,  I  may  have  to  speak 
seriously  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage before  long.  Yalbrun  has  this  very 
evening  been  talking  to  me  of  his  niece — 
not  a  Valbrun,  but  a  Maubreuil,  his  sister  s 
daughter.     She  will  have   seven   or   eiofht 
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hundred  thousand  francs  as  a  dot,  and  as 
much  at  her  parent's  death/' 

"  Who  is  that  jou  bowed  to  V  inquired 
hurriedly  Fernand,  catching  at  the  yeriest 
straw  to  save  himself  in  this  emergency. 

"  Where  ?" 

"There  to  the  right — a  little  higher 
up." 

''What,  the  man  in  a  grey  paletot?  or 
behind  him  ?  Why,  God  bless  me  I"  ejacu- 
lated the  Count,  as  if  struck  by  sudden 
surprise  at  something  he  beheld — "  if  that 

isn't yes  !  it  is  she.    Parbleu !  bonjour  ! 

bonjour  !"  he  said,  gallantly  kissing  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  to  a  female  figure,  flauntingly 
dressed,  who  returned  the  salute,  although 
she  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  personage 
well-furnished  with  moustache. 

"  I  will  not  ask  what  that  is,"  said  the 
Yicomte,  tiying  to  smile,  "though  you 
should  style  me  prudish." 
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"Indeed,  then,  you  might  have  asked 
once  upon  a  time/^  returned  the  father — 
"  and  tenez,  mon  cher,  it  is  really  extraor- 
dinary that  you  should  have  made  that 
observation  just  when  I  had  been  talking  of 
Leonie — for  their  histories  are  singularly 
alike." 

"How  so?''  contrived  to  say  Fernand, 
who  felt  ready  to  faint. 

"  Why  that  girl — woman  rather,  for  she 
must  be  getting  on  for  forty  now,"  resumed 
the  Count,  "  was  the  daughter  of  a  friend  of 
our  family.  She  had  no  fortune,  but  to  be 
sure,  she  was  lovely ! — such  a  splendid 
figure  !  Well,  she  was  to  have  married  an 
officer  in  my  regiment,  a  bosom-friend  of 
mine — that  was  how  I  came  to  know  all 
about  it — when  her  fool  of  an  old  father 
was  found  out  to  be  a  rank  Imperialist,  and 
implicated  in  a  devil  of  a  conspiracy — he 
shot  himself  in  prison,  and  the  marriage  of 
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course  was  broken  off.  But,  her  case  not  being 
so  bad  as  Leonie's,  slie  became  the  wife  of  a 
Bonapartist,  who  rejoiced  in  what  had  made 
the  obstacle  to  her  union  with  my  friend. 
But  this  was  not  all :  two  years  after  her 
marriage,  my  friend^s  regiment  was  quartered 
at  Tours,  where  she  resided — they  met 
again,  and  discovered  that  they  loved  each 
other  more  than  ever — and,  ma  foi !  she 
planted  the  Imperialist,  and  went  off  with 
Eugene;  and  after  that  had  lasted  for  three 
or  four  years — I  hardly  know  what  broke  it 
— ^but  it  ended  in  what  you  see.  And 
that,''  said  the  Count,  "  is  one  reason  why  I 
will  carry  off  Leonie  to  Briancour — je 
connais  le  monde,  moi !" 

Fernand  for  a  second  held  to  his  father's 
arm  for  support,  and  then  : 

*'  I  must  quit  you  here,"  said  he,  in  a 
voice,  the  alteration  of  which  the  Count  did 
not  perceive — "  for  T  have,  noAv  I  recollect  it 
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— I  had  forgotten  it — I  haye  a  note  to  take 
in  the  library  of  the  Assemblee."  And 
without  saying  adieu,  he  hurried  off,  neither 
knowing  nor  caring  whither  he  went. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

No !  in  truth  Fernaud  no  longer  cared 
whither  his  steps  might  lead,  for,  go  where 
he  might,  he  could  not  escape  from  the 
stern  fact — the  fell  necessity  that,  piti- 
less, encountered  him  at  eyerj  turn.  Let 
him  lift  his  despairing  gaze  to  which  side  he 
would,  there  it  stood,  gaunt,  grim,  and  in- 
vincibly forbidding :  no  sound  disturbed  its 
silence,  no  motion  its  immobility, — it  was ! 
and  that  sufficed  for  what  might  disdain  aU 
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outward  sign.  The  blight  upon  his  harvest, 
the  shadow  on  his  path,  as  the  victim  hur- 
ried on  bending  his  head  to  earth — the  voice 
that  no  power  can  bind,  the  still  voice 
whose  tone  never  encounters  a  deaf  ear, 
kept  on  whispering  all  the  while,  ''Look 
up !  look  up !  dare  to  look  at  the  inevitable/'' 
But  he  did  not  dare,  and  then  the  monster 
shape  crouched  down  to  earth  and  affrighted 
him  anew,  bj  staring  at  him  from  the  very 
stones  on  which  he  trod.  Oh,  phantom, 
phantom,  avaunt !  But  it  will  not  be  gone, 
neither  will  it  relent.  What  then  is  left  ? 
Submission  ?  resignation '?  Oh !  both  the 
sweet  words  sound  as  yet  so  harshly  in  the 
distempered  ear  ! 

Resistance  ?     That  is  impossible ! 

"Who  then  would  be  so  mad  as  to  give  up 
the  strong  hold  of  his  reason  to  powerless, 
fruitless,  fractious  discontent '?  energy-de- 
stroying harbinger  of  irremediable   ill,  and 
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the  only  choice  remaining  to  those  who  can 
not  resist,  and  who  will  not  be  resigned. 

"  But  whj  this  insupportable  pain  V 
began  to  argue  Fernandas  rebellious  heart. 
"  Why  ?  wherefore  to  me  ?  What  sin  hare 
I  committed,  that  I  should  be  treated  thus  ? 
is  it  just  V — Oh,  man  !  ungrateful  man  !  or 
rather,  wilful  child !  stop  there,  nor  question 
the  ways  of  thy  Creator !  In  thine  hours  of 
impatience,  and  in  thy  wrangling  moods, 
try  to  meditate  upon  truth,  which  thou  wilt 
only  know  to  be  truth  when  all  the  rest  of 
its  amending  work  shall  be  complete  within 
thee. — Whatever  man  suffers  he  has  de- 
served; only,  when  the  chastisement  is  defer- 
red, he  forgets  the  offence  for  which  it  is 
due ;  and  were  earth's  inhabitants  dealt  with 
by  the  mere  justice  of  Providence,  there  is 
not,  out  of  all  the  pangs  the  so-called  happy 
have  escaped,  a  single  one  that  they  would 
not  have  endured. 
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Femand  was  not  sufficiently  calm  to  have 
comprehended  this,  had  the  voice  of  his 
conscience  suggested  it.  On  and  on  he  Trent, 
battling  w'itli  his  fate,  and  even  more  be- 
wailing than  rebelling  against  it. 

But  was  it  then  everywhere — this  hard 
growth  of  happiness,  that  its  evidences 
should  thus  molest  him  at  each  step  1  was 
there  no  soil  in  which  the  stem  grew  up 
surely  from  out  the  roots?  no  chmate  where 
the  flowers,  put  forth  by  spring,  were  certain 
not  to  be  withered  bj  the  autumn  blasts  ? 
Was  shame  then  everywhere,  and  was 
honour  eternally  at  war  with  love  ?  Had 
every  one  suifered  what  he  was  suffering  ? 
and  were  the  hght-hearted  of  this  vrorld 
merely  those  who  had  grown  to  treat  with 
indifference  that  which  had  once  threatened 
to  overthrow  the  fabric  of  their  whole 
being  ?  Did  men  recover  from  these  shocks  1 
were  they  as  before  ?  or  did  the  fresh-knit 
fragments   of   their   shivered  hearts   cover 
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them  with  a  sui'er  sliield,  and  give  them 
the  confidence  some  feel  in  trusting  to  a 
broken  limb  ? 

Poor  Femand  !  now  that  he  felt  it — now 
he  asked  himself,  whence  the  courage  came 
that  had  enabled  him  in  other  days  to 
sing  of  suffering  ?  Ah,  poet !  for  that  thou 
hast  sung  of  it,  thou  shalt  not  die  of  it. 
Suffer  shalt  thou ;  for  that  is  Nature's 
law ;  but  succumb  shalt  thou  not,  for  that 
is  the  mercy  of  the  Muse. 

There! — sink,  in  thy  weariness,  at  the 
foot  of  yonder  tree,  and  water  the  hard 
ground  with  thy  tears — look  up  at  the 
silver  moon,  watch  her  sailing  through  the 
night,  and  cry  to  her  of  thy  desolation — 
she  is  not  more  heedless  of  thy  lament  than 
thou  wilt  one  day  be  thyself — when,  this 
night  all  forgotten,  thou  shalt- have  ceased 
to  understand  the  language  of  another's  woe. 
Aye!  call  upon  France,  and  promise  her  all 
thy  love — gaze  on  the  uncrowned  dismantled 
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majesty,  widowed  of  lier  glorj — degraded 
from  her  high  estate.  Swear  to  arenge  her 
wrongs,  and,  feeding  enthusiasm  with  thine 
own  substance,  let  thy  genius,  phoenix-like, 
soar  upwards  on  new-born  pinions  from  the 
mouldering  ashes  of  thy  heart. 

It  is  the  eternal  law  of  force — nothing- 
ends — all  is  transformed,  and  in  these  fine 
organizations  no  light  is  extinguished  ere  it 
have  given  birth  to  a  new  flame. 

Yet  is  Fernand  sorely  to  be  pitied  ;  for 
at  this  solemn  hour,  that  which  he  has 
thought  life,  is  expiring  within  him;  and 
while  his  heart  breaks  he  feels  but  the 
anguish,  nor  knows  that  it  is  rent,  in  order 
solely  that  a  more  perfect  and  brighter  life 
may  come  forth. 

Poor  Fernand !  what  matters  it  now 
how  the  malady  shall  end? — The  fever  is 
scorching  thy  very  brain,  and  thou,  who 
knowest  not  that  it  shall  purify  life's  cur- 
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rent,  tlioii  writliest  under  the  torture,  and 
thinkest  that  death  is  near. 

Poor  poet !  the  more  wretched  that, 
while  the  agony  endures,  imagination  lends 
thee  all  she  spares  to  common  mortals ! 
When  Fernand  returned  home  that  night, 
a  greater  change  was  in  him  than  he  Jaiew 
of.  The  clocks  were  striking  twelve  as  he 
re-entered  the  town,  for  he  had  wandered 
on  in  his  misery  to  the  depths  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  and  it  was  near  one  o'clock 
when  he  returned  to  his  own  home. 

As  he  trod  stealthily  along  a  passage 
leading  to  his  own  apartment,  he  perceived 
that  a  panel  door  leading  into  the  drawing- 
room  was  ajar  :  instead  of  shutting,  he 
vOpened  it  wider,  and  looked  in.  All  was 
'dark  and  silent ;  but  at  the  noise  produced 
by  the  opening  of  the  door  something 
stirred.  The  Yicomte  advanced  -a  figure 
hurriedly  crossed  the  broad  sheet  of  light 
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which  poured  from  the  window  upon  the 
floor,  and  white  robes  fluttered  Hke  wings 
in  the  moonbeam.  A  hand  was  laid  upon 
the  lock  of  the  door,  when  Fernand  darted^ 
at  one  bound,  into  the  very  centre  of  the^ 
saloon. 

"  Leonie  ! "  he  exclaimed,  projecting  upon^ 
the  receding  form  of  Mademoiselle  Vermont 
(for  it  was  she)  the  entire  radiance  of  the 
lamp  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

She  stopped  at  first,  as  if  half  uncertain, 
then,  with  one  hand  upon  her  heart,  whilst 
the  other  still  rested  on  the  key,  she  turned, 
and  stood  still  leaninor  asrainst  the  wall  for 
support.  They  looked,  for  a  moment,  full 
into  each  other's  faces,  and  in  speechless 
and  tearless  agony  eacli  read  in  the  altered 
countenance  of  each  the  tale  of  the  other's 
desolation. 

The  Vicomte^s  hand  trembled,  and  he 
placed  the  lamp  upon  a  table. 
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"  Why  do  jou  avoid  me,  Leonie  V  he 
asked,  in  mournful  accents. 

She  remained  silent,  but  her  eyes  sought 
the  earth,  and  a  veil  of  crimson  shrouded 
her  features,  but  now  so  deadly  pale. 

"  You  will  not  answer  V  he  continued. 
"  Do  you  fear  me,  Leonie  ?  alas !  what  have 
I  done,  that  you  should  not  have  trusted 
me '?  was  I  not  worthy  that  you  should  tell 
me  of  your  resolves  ?  would  it  not  have 
been  kinder,  that  we  should  together  have 
untied  the  knot  which,  it  seems,  is  destined 
to  be  undone?''  The  Vicomte's  voice  fal- 
tered. 

"  Fernand !''  interrupted  Mademoiselle 
Vermont,  in  a  tone  so  hollow,  that  it  made 
him  start,  "  Fernand,  there  are  cruel  kind- 
nesses, and  this — do  you  not  think  this  would 
have  been  one  ?  We  are  about  to  separate, 
and  that  shortly — and  our  separation  must 
be  eternal. — This  is  perhaps  the  last  time 
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we  shall  meet — might  it  not  have  been  better, 
Fernand,  had  we  not  met  again  even  this 
once  V 

M.  de  Briancour  sank  into  a  chair,  and 
supporting  his  elbow  upon  a  table,  rested 
his  head  upon  his  hand. 

"  Leonie/'  he  said,  more  in  sorrow  than 
reproach,  "  jou  have  but  little  loved  me." 

"  Ungrateful  I"  murmured  she,  in  a  tone 
which,  in  its  passionate  intensity,  carried 
conviction  irresistibly  into  every  fibre  of  the 
listener's  heart. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  replied,  "  if  I  wronged 
you,  Leonie;  it  was  but  for  an  instant,  and 
our  destiny  is  too  seriously  sad  to  admit  of 
our  trifling  with  each  other's  hearts,  or 
affectins:  to  believe  that  which  we  know 
does  not  exist.  This  separation,"  he  pur- 
sued, looking  at  her  with  melancholy  ten- 
derness, "  will  crush  us  both  at  one  and  the 
same  blow;  and  as  we  have  determined  to 
undergo  it  with  fortitude,"  he  added,  forcing 
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his  voice  to  be  steady,  "  we  may  admit  the 
full  extent  of  the  torture/^ 

"  I  do  admit  it,  Fernand,^^  she  answered, 
in  barely  audible  accents,  and  with  the 
ghastly  serene  smile  of  a  martyr  at  the 
stake;  "it  is  most  horrible!" 

"Yet  why,''  he  resumed — "again  I  say 
why — have  sought  to  suffer  apart,  why  have 
flown  from  him  who  had  a  right  to  divide 
the  pain — to  bear  half  the  burthen  V' 

"Why^'  replied  Mademoiselle  Vermont 
"because,  Fernand,  there  are  resolves,  which 
if  taken,  must  be  taken  alone ;  loads  which 
if  sought  to  be  uplifted  by  two,  escape 
from  the  joint  hold  and  fall  shattered  to 
the  ground  between  those  who  shrank 
singly  from  the  task.  Fernand,''  she  con- 
tinued, with  rising  and  feverish  energy, 
"there  are  moments  in  life  when  the  cou- 
rage must  be  demanded — commanded — 
not  to  seek  for  consolation;  moments 
when  to  wish  for  it  even  would  be  a  sin. 
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and  when  the  first  step  towards  consola- 
tion would  be  the  first  step  taken  towards 
the  abandonment  of  duty." 

"  At  least,  now  that  we  hare  met,"  sighed 
the  Vicomte,  "let  our  adieux  be  those  of 
two  hearts  that  are  about  to  be  widowed 
for  ever.  Hare  you  never  heard,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  smile  of  unutterable  Yrretcli- 
edness,  *•'  of  people  uniting  together  to  watcli 
and  wail  over  their  deadl  Let  it  be  so  with 
us:  come  closer  to  me,  Leonie,  and  let  us 
mourn  our  dead  together,  our  bright  young 
years,  om'  plighted  troth,  our  coffined  love, 
— come,  Leonie,  come  to  me,"  he  stammered, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

The  girl  had  advanced  a  few  steps  at 
his  first  appeal,  and  then,  standing  as 
though  transfixed,  and  kept  upright  only 
by  the  proximity  of  a  sofa  against  which 
she  leaned. 

''That  I  cannot!"  she  gasped,  and  di- 
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recting  upon  her  lover  a  look  of  stony 
vacancy  that  appalled  him.  "  God  will  not 
give  me  strength  for  that,  nor  must  I 
tempt  Him  so  far/'  said  she  in  a  sepulchral 
tone. 

"Then  what  is  there  left  of  which  we 
two  can  talkl'^  asked  the  Vicomte,  with 
despair. 

Mademoiselle  Vermont  let  herself  glide 
into  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  there, 
her  clasped  hands  stretched  out  so  as  to 
rest  upon  her  knees,  and  her  gaze  turned 
fixedly  to  Heaven,  she  seemed  to  gather 
force  for  her  reply. 

"What  we  two  should  talk  ofl"  she 
repeated  in  a  firmer  tone,  "  oh !  there  is 
much,  much,  my  Fern  and, — for  mine  in 
soul  thou  art.  Stop!"  she  continued,  with 
a  commanding  gesture  to  the  Yicomte,  who 
at  these  last  words  had  made  a  movement 
as  though  to  spring  towards  her, — "  stop  ! 
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let  the  past  sink  into  eternity;"  she  said 
solemnly,  "  let  our  talk,  Fernand,  be  of  the 
future.'' 

"Future!"  echoed  he,  mournfully,  "what 
is  now  the  meaning  of  the  word'^" 

"The  meaning  of  if?"  she  repeated, 
'•  I  will  tell  you,  Fernand  :  it  means  dero- 
tion  to  a  great  cause;  it  means  future 
glory,  honour,  fame;  it  means  greatness 
nobly  acquired;  it  means  services,  sacrifices, 
blessed  by  a  whole  nation,  and  adding 
lustre  to  the  most  illustrious  race;  it  means 
the  substitution  of  one  object  for  another" — 
here  her  Yoice  grew  a  trifle  less  clear — 
"  the   entire   obedience   of  the   heart  to  a 

new  law  ;  the  forgetfulness — of  what " 

(she  hesitated  sadly), — "it  once  held  su- 
preme." 

'•'Never!"  ejaculated  gloomily  the  Vi- 
comte,  as  the  last  whisper  of  Mademoiselle 
Vermont's  choking  voice  died  upon  his  ear. 
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But  the  courageous  girl  soon  recovered  her 
strength. 

"  Then,"  said  she,  in  an  altered  intonation.. 
"  let  it  mean  the  still  remaining,  permitted 
link,  left  between  two  severed  hearts.  Fer- 
nand  \"  and  this  time  the  glance  that  met  his 
swam  in  tears — "  Fern  and  !  do  jou  think 
that,  let  what  will  be  tlie  corner  of  earth  I 
may  inhabit,  let  what  will  be  the  law  I  may 
acknowledge,' — do  you  think  that  your  glory, 
your  fame  will  not  find  an  echo  in  my  heart  'I 
Do  you  think  I  shall  feel  no  comfort  in 
thanking  God  for  your  greatness  1 — a  great- 
ness, I  fervently  hope,  unsullied  to  the 
end." 

M.  de  Briancour  hid  his  face  in  ]iis 
hands. 

"  Fernand  1"  said  she  rising,  and  coming 
nearer  to  him,  "now  we  must  part.  Promise  me 
that  you  will  struggle  against  grief,  that  you 
will  resolve,  with  the  help  of  Heaven,  to  sur- 
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mount  it :  promise  me  that  joii  will  leave  no 
energj  nnemplojed,  no  faculty  of  jour  in- 
telliofence  idle.  Your  intelligence  must  save 
YOU,"  she  concluded,  extending  her  hand 
comraandinglj  towards  him. 

*•'  And  you,  Leonie  V  said  Femand,  with 
the  listlessness  of  despair. 

"Il"'  she  repeated,  folding  her  arms  upon 
lier  breast,  and  looking  ujd  to  heaven  with  a 
deep,  burning  glance,  "what  will  save  me  ? — 
The  love  of  God. — The  passion  of  the  Cross," 
she  added  slowlv,  and  in  tones  of  such  ardour 
as  Fernand  thought  implied  an  almost  ascetic 
degree  of  devotion.  "  Yes  !"  she  pursued, 
gesture,  voice,  and  look  all  thrilling  with  in- 
spiration— "  the  love  of  Him !  contemplation ! 
prayer  !  I  have  tried  of  His  more  stirring 
service,  and  am  as  yet  imworthy.  Whilst 
consoling  the  woes  of  others,  my  ill-disci- 
plined thoughts  revert  to  my  own  ;  and  in- 
stead of  Him,  it  is  of  myself  I  think. 
AYhereas,  hours,  days,  long  nights,  fly  by  on 
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the  wings  of  the  wind,  absorbed  in  the  ardent 
inspirations  of  prayer — in  the  holy  commu- 
nion of  the  spirit  with  its  divine  Master  I" 

"  And  jou  could  dream  that  you  had  ever 
loved  me,  Leonie  \"  said  the  Vicomte,  not  en- 
tirely without  (to  Leonie)  an  imperceptible 
tinge  of  bitterness  ;  "  and,  tasting  already  of 
such  pious  ecstasies,  you  could  fancy  even  an 
hour  would  be  given  to  regret '?  No,  Leonie  ! 
in  the  souls  attuned  to  these  heavenly  har- 
monies there  is  no  place  for  the  vibration  of 
genuine  earthly  love.  You  have  discovered 
your  real  vocation — the  true  tendency  of 
your  nature  :  whether  late  or  early,  matters 
little.  But  of  love  for  me,  you  have  either 
known  nothing,  or  know  no  more  1" 

"  Fernandl"  interposed  Mademoiselle  Ver- 
mont, rising  from  her  seat,  and  advancing  so 
as  to  lay  her  hand  upon  M.  de  Briancour's 
shoulder — "  you  say  you  know  not  what,  or 
I  could  cry :  Shame !  shame !  Are  you 
then — ^/ou — so  backward  in  nobility  as  to 
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hold  that  for  valueless  unto  its  owner  which 
its  owner  forgoes  ? — to  hold  it  thus,  because 
he  gives  it  up '?  Oh,  Fernand  t  Femand! 
come  back  to  jour  proper  self!  Where, 
then,  is  abnegation — sacrifice  ?  And  the  work 
of  expiation,  Femand  ?  — have  we  done  no- 
thing should  be  forgiven  ?  We  have  both 
sinned,"  she  continued,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  :  "  we  dreamt  of  the  impossible, 
of  the  unnatural,  and  allowed  our  own  pas- 
sions to  beguile  us  into  the  desire  of  that 
which  might  not  be.  Look  at  jour  angel 
sister,  and  observe  her  meek,  uncomplaining 
acceptation  of  a  destinj  the  most  wajward 
and  incomplete.  And  how  dared  I,  pre- 
sumptuous that  I  was,  aspire  to  what  she 
was  content  to  forecjo  1  Tell  me  what  right  I 
had  to  oppose  mjself  against  Providen<?e,  and 
trj  to  wring  from  Fate  the  more  than  mortal 
bliss  that  would  have  been  mine  could  our 
union  have  existed  1  All  must  suffer,  and 
whj  not  I  ?     Whj  have  placed  mj  happi- 
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ness  upon  a  pinnacle  beyond  the  sphere 
wherein  Proyidence  had  ordained  that  I 
should  labour  and  deserve  ?  It  was  wrong — 
all  wrong — and  it  must  be  expiated.  It  is 
just.  But,  Fernand,"  she  added  in  a  tremb- 
ling voice,  "  that  the  price  paid  is  cheap, 
jou  must  not  think.  At  this  last  hour,  in 
this  moment  of  eternal  farewell,  I  need  have 
no  secret  even  from  jou,  Fernand ;  for  not 
even  you  are  to  be  feared.  Fernand  !  it  is 
an  act  of  Heaven's  grace  and  mercy,  that 
never  from  the  day  when  this  heart  first 
learned  to  beat  for  you,  has  it  beaten  so 
wildly  as  since  it  swore  to  renounce  your 
love.  Every  day,  every  hour  that  passes, 
shows  me  more,  that  I  cannot  doubt  the  ex- 
tent of  the  sacrifice,  and  makes  me  hope  that 
the  ofi*ering  will  be  accepted.  It  is  not  a 
mind  whence,  as  from  new  and  molten  wax, 
a  long-preserved  impress  has  been  efikced 
that  I  ofier  up  :  it  is  a  mind  whereon  the,  as 
yet,  uneffaceable  mark  is  whole  and  entire  as 
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at  the  instant  it  was  stamped.  The  heart  I 
have  given  to  the  Lord  is  a  heart  full  of  jou, 
Femand :  it  is  lacerated,  bleeding ;  and  every 
fibre  is  torn,  for  every  fibre  is  entwined  with 
jour  memory ;  but  it  lies  there,  deposited 
on  his  altar,  panting  and  quivering,  and 
whilst  watching  its  struggles,  I  can  yet  find 
courage  to  wish  that  it  may  not  sufifer  less. 
It  is  a  mystery  I  cannot  explain  ;  but  there 
is  a  nameless  joy,  Fernand,  in  feeling  that, 
to  the  divine  Victim,  who  gave  all  for  us, 
^^e  can  have  anything  to  give  in  return.  If 
you  could  but  know  with  what  deep  yet 
stranfre  delis^ht  I  torture  this  miserable 
heart,  and,  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross, 
find  yet  the  strength  to  say,  '  Take  it,  be- 
loved Lord — take  it,  bleeding  as  it  is,  thus 
wounded  and  thus  torn,  it  is  but  a  meeter 
sacrifice.''' 

By  degrees,  as  Mademoiselle  Vermont 
spoke,  her  whole  attitude  assumed  a  character 
such  as  Fernand  had  never  before  witnessed 
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in  any  one.  Her  entire  frame  seemed  to 
expand  ;  her  eyes  shot  flames  of  dark-glow- 
ing, and  yet  cliastened  fire  over  cheeks, 
whose  paleness  had  now  yielded  to  the  flush 
of  exahed  feeling — eyebrow,  lip,  and  nostril 
quivered^  so  did  the  hand  which  rested  on 
his  armj  and  her  whole  form  appeared  to 
thrill  at  some  unseen  touch.  Her  youth,  her 
beauty,  combined  with  the  ardour  of  her 
enthusiasm,  and  the  majestic  grace  of  her 
whole  bearing,  made  Fernand  think  he  had 
before  him  some  vision  of  another  Saint 
Theresa  ;  yet,  respect  approaching  almost 
to  awe  was  the  sentiment  that  predominated 
in  his  breast,  and  never  did  he  feel  so  impe- 
riously the  impossibility  of  recalling,  byword 
or  look,  the  fond  memories  of  the  past,  as 
whilst  Leonie  was  laying  bare  before  him  the 
secrets  of  a  heart,  at  whose  intensity  of 
affection  not  even  he  had  ever  guessed. 
After  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds — 
"Do   not  misjudge  me,    Fernand,"   said 
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she  in  a  more  subdued  tone ;  "  I  do  not 
seek  ambitiously  to  'win  a  favour  reserved 
only  to  humilitj— I  give  myself  up  entirely 
to  Him  ^lio  best  knows  how  and  when  to  cure 
— only,  I  would  not  that  the  cure  should 
come  too  quickly ;  for  I  feel  as  though  at 
present,  suffering  were  my  law/' 

When  the  Yicomte  left  her  in  whom  he 
had  once  so  fondly  hoped  to  acknowledge 
the  companion  of  his  whole  existence,  it 
was  without  one  single  sign  of  that  affection 
to  which  he  too  now  felt  that  an  everlasting 
adieu  must  be  said.  He  clasped  her  not 
to  his  bosom — nor  kissed  her  brow,  nor 
even  pressed  her  hand  ; — but  he  knelt,  and 
when  the  voice  of  Leonie  slowly  articulated 
the  solemn  words  : — "  Father  !  let  Thy  will 
be  done  !'' 

Femand's  voice,  in  low,  but  firm  tone  res- 
ponded, "  Amen ! '' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

M.  DE  Brian couR  tlie  elder  had  the  good 
luck  to  gain  his  process,  and  no  sooner  was 
this  desirable  end  achieved,  than  he  an- 
nounced his  determination  of  quitting  Paris, 
and  taking  "  all  the  women"  with  him,  leav- 
ing only  Fernand  behind  to  "  talk  about 
law-making  and  amendments,  and  the  d — 1 
knows  what,  in  that  '  big  booth'  of  a  Cham- 
ber,'^ as  the  Count  was  wont  to  express 
himself,  meaning  usually  thereby  : — 
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"  As  if  the  only  real  and  reasonable 
amendment  would  not  be  a  proposition  to 
take  them  all  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
sink  them  in  the  mud  of  the  Seine  !  *' 

The  Vicomte  and  his  sister  were  often 
together,  so  were  the  latter  and  Mademoiselle 
Vermont ;  but  never,  since  the  night  on 
which  they  exchanged  their  adieux,  had 
Lfconie  and  Fernand  met. 

The  Count  was  so  occupied  by  the  thou- 
sand nothings  he  had  to  do,  and  the  serious 
business  he  had  not  to  settle,  that  he  spent 
but  little  of  his  time  at  home,  and  had  no 
leisure  to  remark  the  systematic  avoidance 
of  his  son  by  Mademoiselle  Vermont.  What- 
ever he  observed  of  Leonie's  altered  manner, 
he  set  down,  naturally  enough,  to  her  dis- 
tress at  her  brother's  conduct;  and  not  to  be 
repeated  were  the  words  of  energetic  repro- 
bation with  which  he  stigmatized  Philippe's 
dishonour  and  shame.  Of  the  x\bbe  La- 
vergne,  little  enough  also  was  seen  during 
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the  few  days  preceding  tliat  fixed  upon  for 
tlie  departure.  Often  he  made  long  excur 
sions  with  Madame  Isabelle,  often  with 
Leonie,  and  sometimes  the  tliree  would  go 
together;  but  between  them  and  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  household,  little  or  no 
communication  was  established. 

The  last  days  of  July  had  arrived,  and 
the  day  was  fixed  on  which  the  lordly  owner 
of  Briancour  was  to  return  to  his  antique 
domain. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  of  this  identi- 
cal day,  the  Marquis  de  Yalbrun  paid  a 
visit  to  his  old  friend,  and  was  closeted  for 
upwards  of  an  hour  with  the  Count  in  his 
own  particular  "  study,"  as  it  was  denomi- 
nated; though  what  study  had  ever  called  for 
M.  de  Briancour's  attention  in  that  little 
map-less,  book-less  room,  was  a  fact  that  the 
most  lucid  somnambulist  of  them  all,  might 
have  found  it  somewhat  puzzling  to  guess. 

When  the  Marquis  took  his  leave,  M.  de 
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Briancour  accompanied  his  visitor  to  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  and  here,  like  two 
loquacious  members  of  the  less  esteemed 
sex,  the  pair  entered  upon  a  colloquy  that 
nothing  in  the  Tvorld  had  prevented  their 
being  able  to  finish  during  the  time  thej 
were  closeted  together. 

*'  I  perceive,  then,  that  I  have  little  or 
no  chance  of  seeing  jou  again  before  the 
shooting  season,"  began  M.  de  Yalbrun. 

"  Nay,  I  hope,  on  the  contrary,  to  go  to 
Valbrun  in  less  than  a  month,"  retorted  the 
Count. 

"  Aye,  if  oui-  plan  succeeds ." 

"  If !"  echoed  M.  de  Briancour ;  '•  it  must 
succeed.  Que  diable !  who  ever  heard  of  'ifs^ 
in  such  cases  ?  As  if  I  were  not  the  master 
of  what  belongs  to  me!" 

"  Well,  but,"  rejoined  the  Marquis,  de- 
scending one  step,  and  laying  a  lingering 
hold  upon  the  banister  rail,  "she  will  not 
be  at  Valbrun." 
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*'  But  jou  ^yill,  I  presume,  mon  clier," 
said  the  other. 

"  I  ?  Oh  yes  !  I  shall  be  there,"  answered 
the  Marquis,  retreating  another  step;  "  but 
I  am  not  the  person " 

"  You  are  the  person,  at  any  rate,  with 
w^hom  I  have  to  do,"  interrupted  M.  de 
Brian  cour. 

"  And  JOU  don't  think  of  coming  back  to 
this  place?''  threw  out  M.  de  Valbrun, 
interrogatively. 

The  Count  smiled  a  mischievous  smile. 
"  If  I  do,"  he  said,  clenching  his  fist  as  at 
some  invisible  enemy,  "  it  will  be  at  the 
head  of  my  province  down  there,  and  in 
order  that  no  stone  may  be  left  standing 
upon  another  in  this  devil's  nest." 

"A  la  bonne  heure!"  exclaimed  the 
Marquis ;  "  I  will  then  say  a  revoir,  and 
the  sooner  the  better." 

As  he  turned  definitively  to  go  down  the 
stairs,   a  rapid  step  ascended   them,   and 
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before  his  father  had  closed  the  door,  Fer- 
nand  had  reached  to  within  a  step  or  two  of 
the  landing-place. 

"He,  Valbrun!  Valbrun  !"^  called  out 
the  Count ;  "  un  instant,  mon  cher  ;  before 
jou  go,  allow  me  to  present  to  jou  mj  son. 
You  maj  haye  frequent  opportunities  of 
meeting,  for  Fern  and  stays  behind." 

The  two  bowed  to  each  other  ;  M.  de 
Valbrun  with  propitiatory  politeness  and  a 
highly  pleased  air ;  the  Yicomte  somewhat 
stiffly,  and  with  a  secret  sentiment  of  dread 
for  which  he  could  not  account. 

When  the  Marquis  was  gone,  and  Fer- 
nand  had  closed  the  door  of  the  ante- 
room upon  himself,  the  Coimt  made  a  sign 
to  his  son  to  follow  him,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  drawing-room. 

All  was  in  disorder  here,  and  the  eridences 
of  departure  were  visible  in  every  corner  of 
the  room.  Trunks,  cases,  boxes,  bags,  of 
every   size,   shape,    and    description,   were 
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piled  up  on  the  floor,  on  the  tables,  and 
indeed  on  each  article  of  furniture  that 
would  admit  of  such  an  encroachment.  At 
one  of  the  windows  sat  Madame  Isabelle, 
apparently  spelling  over  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper,  that  even  a  dull-eyed  observer 
would  have  easily  discovered  she  was  far 
too  pre-occupied  to  read.  She  was  attired 
for  the  journey,  and  her  bonnet  and  shawl 
lay  upon  a  chair  close  beside  her. 

As  chance  would  have  it,  M.  de  Briancour 
had  established  himself  in  the  very  corner 
of  the  sofa  whereon  Leonie  had  sat  upon 
the  night  of  their  last  interview  ! 

"  Could  he,"  whispered  Fernand's  uneasy 
jealous  heart, — "  could  he  have  found  no 
place  but  just  that  very  one;  and  of  all  the 
many  seats  in  this  dreary,  desolate  chamber 
might  not  this  one  have  remained  unte- 
nanted, unprofaned  ?" 

"  My  dear  Fernand,"  began  the  Count, 
(and   this   was   no    such   usual   entree   en 
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matiere  for  Lira,)  "  mj  dear  Fernand,  we 
have  but  a  few  moments  left,  and  I  hare  a 
very  grave  matter  on  my  mind,  about  Tvliich 
I  should  wish  to  saj  a  few  words  to  you 
before  we  start," — (Madame  Isabelle  looked 
up  anxiously,  gravity  and  her  father  being 
unfortunately  not  commonly  connected  in 
her  mind.)— M.  de  Briancour  continued: — 
'•  Xow,  though  we  have  but  a  short  time 
before  us,  I  am  so  well  convinced  that  there 
is  none  like  the  present  for  business,  that  I 
will  explain  to  you  my  plans  in  a  few 
words." 

Neither  Fernand  nor  his  sister  knew  well 
what  to  think.  What  could  those  words 
"my  plans"  mean  V 

"  You  have  just  seen  Valbrun,"  resumed 
M.  de  Briancour. 

Fernand  bowed  acquiescence  to  the  fact. 

"  Well,  mon  cher,"   added  his  father  with 

a  triumphant  air,  and  rubbing  his  hands  for 

very  glee,  '*  you  are  a  lucky  fellow  as  ever 
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was  bom !  Yalbrun  has  been  here  this 
morning  for  no  other  reason  than  to  tell  me, 
that  he  has  spoken  to  his  sister  about  the 
aflfair  I  told  jou  of  the  other  evening,  and 
that  Madame  de  Maubreuil  consents  to  a 
marriage  between  her  daughter  and  joii, 
and  gives  as  a  dot  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs!  I  stood  out  for  eight 
hundred  thousand,  and  at  first  Yalbrun 
only  talked  of  seven ;  but  he  went  up,  and 
I  went  down,  and  so  we  split  the  difference, 
and  struck  the  bargain  at  seven  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  pretty  well  too,  I  say — what 
say  you  1  '^ 

At  the  first  mention  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Maubreuil,  Madame  Isabelle  had  let  drop 
her  newspaper,  murmuring  involuntarily, 
"Oh  mon  Dieu'/^  which  exclamation  her 
father  had  luckily  not  noticed. 

Fernand,  pale  as  a  marble  statue,  looked 
intently  and  with  eyes  where  the  flash  of 
anger  might  be  seen  ready  to  rise,  at  his 
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father,  as  his  bloodless  lips  thus  answered 
his  parent's  appeal : 

"  I  say,  father,  that  had  Mademoiselle  de 
Maubreuil  seven  times  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs,  and  seven  times  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  to 
boot,  and  I  not  one  farthing  in  the  world,. 
I  would  not  marry  her — no,''  he  added  im- 
prudently, "  neither  her  nor  any  one  else." 

"  What  1"  thundered  the  astounded  father, 
"are  you  mad,  Fernand'?"  but  there  was 
something  in  his  son's  livid  looks  he  did  not 
quite  like  to  tempt ;  and  his  voice  was  more 
composed  as  he  pursued,  "  What  objection 
can  you  possibly  have  to  Mademoiselle  de 
MaubreuiH" 

"None!"  answered  the  Vicomte;  and, 
rising,  "  I  said  neither  her  nor  any  other," 
he  repeated;  "  and  I  will  have  it  thus  clearly 
imderstood,  father!"  he  continued  in  an 
almost  warning  tone.  "  I  have  been  ever  a 
respectful  son  to  you;  do  you  for  once  respect 
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mj  inflexible  determination.  On  tins  subject 
J.  will  hear  no  more;"  and  with  these  words, 
and  a  look  at  the  Count  that  the  latter  did 
not  at  the  moment  venture  to  resist,  he  left 
the  room. 

M.  de  Briancour  did  not  understand  Ger- 
man, and  had  never  read  Schiller's  plaj  of 
Kahale  unci  Liehe,  or  he  might  possibly  have 
thought  that  his  position  presented  a  far  too 
considerable  analogy  with  that  of  the  Pre- 
sident Walter. 

As  it  was,  he  contented  himself  with  turning 
his  astonishment  and  his  anger  upon  Madame 
Isabelle,  who  readily  encountered  both,  and  in 
some  slight  degree  managed  to  pacify  the 
Count,  by  suggesting  to  him,  that  he  had  per- 
haps too  suddenly  proposed  so  serious  a  sub- 
ject to  her  brother's  consideration,  andperhaps 
in  doing  so  had  used  too  decided  an  assump- 
tion of  authority.  She  prevailed  upon  him 
by  these  and  other  similar  arguments  to  re- 
serve all  negotiations  upon  this  important 
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point  for  the  subject  of  a  ^vritten  corres- 
pondence, and  to  separate  from  the  Yicomte 
without  anger. 

The  hour  for  departure  arrived  :  the  car- 
riages were  at  the  door  ready  packed.  Ma- 
dame Isabelle,  and  her  brother  had  bidden 
each  other  a  long  and  touching  farewell. 

"Leoniel  where  the  d — 1  is  the  girlV 
vociferated  ISL  de  Briancour.  "  Ah !  at 
last ! '"  he  exclaimed,  when,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' waiting,  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room  opened,  and  Leonie  entered,  pale  as  a 
corpse,  and  attired  in  deep  mourning. 

Fernand  leant  against  the  chimnej-piece, 
very  pale  too,  but  firm. 

Mademoiselle  Vermont  advanced  towards 
the  Marquise,  and  the  two  were  instantly 
locked  in  a  mute  agonized  embrace. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  thisl"  ex- 
claimed the  Count,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other. 

"'  I  will  tell  you  all,  father — later,''  said 
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the  weeping  Madame  Isabelle,  when  Leonie 
had  disengaged  herself  from  her  grasp. 

"  Meanwhile,  my  kind  protector  and  dear 
friend/'  said  Mademoiselle  Vermont  earnestly, 
"  deign  to  receive  the  assurances  of  eternal 
gratitude  and  affection  from  her  whom  you 
have  so  long  treated  as  one  of  your  own,'' 
and  she  bent  down  low,  and  covered  the 
Count's  hands  with  fervent  and  humble 
kisses. 

The  Abbe  Lavergne  appeared  at  the  door. 

"Mademoiselle  Leonie!"  he  said,  "it  is 
time  :  you  will  be  too  late." 

"  Monsieur  TAbbe,"  exclaimed  the  Count 
in  thundering  accents — "  what  does  all  this 
mean  ? — I  insist  upon  knowing,"  he  added,  as 
Leonie  tore  herself  away,  and  disappeared 
through  the  doorway  with  the  ecclesiastic. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

It  is  not  long  since,  on  one  of  the  few  fine 
mornings  of  this  year  s  month  of  May,  that 
two  or  three  carriag^es  were  stationed  at  a 
porte-cochere  in  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  which  had 
nothing  extraordinary  in  its  appearance, 
save  that  on  one  side  of  the  court-yard  into 
which  it  opened,  there  stood  a  somewhat 
irregular,  time-worn  building,  of  grey  stone, 
surmounted  on  its  roof  by  a  cross,  and  bear- 
ing the  same  holy  sign  over  its  chief  en- 
trance door. 

m3 
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As  we  liave  said,  there  were  not  more 
than  two  or  three  carriages  at  the  gate ;  not 
sufficient  to  induce  the  passers-bj  upon  the 
trottoir  to  ask  what  pious  ceremony  had 
brought  their  owners  to  the  Carmelite  Con- 
vent of  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques.  But  the 
little  convent  chapel  was  full,  in  that  small 
portion  of  it  which  was  accessible  to  the 
public,  and  women  (for  the  assistance  was 
mainly  composed  of  them)  of  all  ranks  and 
ages,  seemed  absorbed  in  the  sentiments  of 
devotion,  inspired  by  the  holy  precincts 
around  them.  One  or  two  ouvriers  there 
were  in  their  blouses,  and  none  showed  more 
profound  and  real  respect  for  the  sacred  spot 
than  these  disinherited  sons  of  fortune. 

Opposite  to  the  folding  entrance-door, 
raised  three  steps  above  the  ground,  stood 
the  modest  altar,  with  its  holy  and  mys- 
terious ornaments,  and  on  the  right  hand, 
close  to  the  desk  prepared  for  the  epistle, 
the  eye  was  at  once  arrested  by  two  objects, 
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which  alone  sufficed  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  approaching  ceremony.  A  sombre  man- 
tle of  the  coarsest  stuff,  let  its  broad  woollen 
folds  flow  down  orer  the  marble  of  the  altar, 
whilst  a  sable  Teil  spread  its  funereal  crape 
over  the  dark  robe  which  henceforth  was 
to  envelope  the  form  of  the  pious  virgin, 
soon  to  be  consecrated  for  ever  to  the 
Lord. 

One,  too,  was  there — a  bright  example  of 
zeal — the  young,  the  lovely,  the  nobly-born 
Superieure  of  those  holy  maidens,  who,  in 
the  first  flush  of  a  beauty,  over  whose  dazzling 
splendour  its  twentieth  summer  had  but 
newly  passed,  had  retired  some  few  short 
years  since  from  a  world  where  every  happi- 
ness seemed  to  invite  her  stay,  led  on  and 
inspired  by  the  sole  love  of  the  Eternal 
Saviour.  Around  her,  in  the  places  allotted 
to  each  of  them,  sat  fifteen  sisters  of  St. 
Theresa's  ascetic  rule,  veiled,  like  their 
Abbess,  so  thicklv  as  to  shut  out  the  inroad 
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of  mortal  eye,  however  indiscreet ;  but  not, 
like  lier,  unsandalled,  and  allowing  her 
delicate  feet  to  remain  in  unprotected  con- 
tact with  the  damp  and  ice-cold  ground. 

Here  it  was  that  the  repentant  and  still 
beautiful  Lavalliere  pronounced  the  irre- 
vocable vows  that  severed  her  eternally 
from  earth ;  and  there,  opposite  to  that 
pulpit  whence  Bossuet  himself  poured  the 
rushing  flood  of  his  mighty  eloquence,  had 
sat  the  pious  and  sorely-chastened  Majesty 
of  France,  the  humble  daughter  of  Philip  of 
Spain,  the  royal  wife  who  that  day  came  to 
lend  the  support  of  her  sympathy  to  the 
reclaimed  sinner  who  so  long  had  ruled  over 
the  heart  of  her  sovereign  spouse. 

The  sun  is  shining  brilliantly  without, 
yet  not  a  ray  penetrates  here.  Birds  are 
singing  from  the  high  green  trees  in  yonder 
gardens;  yet  not  a  sound  of  nature's  cho- 
risters is  borne  by  the  vagrant  breeze  under 
these  arohes  of  stone.     The  very  wind  itself 
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stands  still  at  the  door  of  the  sacred  dwell- 
ing, and  the  reign  of  peace  is  manifested  bj 
silence  and  repose. 

But  what  if  neither  the  sunbeams  nor  the 
songs  of  birds,  nor  any  sound  or  sight  of 
freedom  should  enter  here — is  not  the  soul 
in  its  own  loved,  familiar  home  ?  Is  it  not 
freer  behind  the  bars  of  a  convent  gi'ate — let 
loose  as  it  were,  into  the  infinite  expanse  of 
contemplation  and  prayer — than  when, 
caught  in  the  world's  trammels,  imprisoned 
in  the  intricate  meshes  of  earthly  ambitions 
and  regrets  ?  The  empire  of  Heaven  spreads 
out  before  it,  and  the  perfect  union  with  the 
Adorable  Spirit  which  is  its  ceaseless  desire, 
is  here  alone  attained.  Tender  ecstasies, 
pious  aspirations,  serene  delights  of  those 
who  love  beyond  this  life — who  shall  tell 
your  healing  mysteries'? 

Let  them  who  doubt  the  contentment  and 
freedom  of  soul  of  the  habitants  of  the  cloister 
look  on  the  faces  of  such  as  a  genuine  voca- 
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tion  has  called  thither,  and  saj  whether  any 
earthly  happiness  ever  lighted  the  eye  and 
illumined  the  brow  with  this  immaterial 
brightness,  with  this  pure,  calm,  holy  efful- 
gence, which  shines  around  these  daughters 
of  heaven,  and  seems  to  defy  even  Time. 

Were  it  not  forbidden  for  a  profane  eye 
to  gaze  upon  the  countenance  of  the  once 
cloistered  nuns,  a  single  glance  at  the  truly 
unearthly  beauty  of  the  Superior  of  the 
Carmelites  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques 
would  have  silenced  for  ever  the  most  deter- 
mined sceptic  of  them  all. 

At  the  massive  gilt  iron  grating  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  altar,  and  opening  into  the 
choir,  stood  the  mistress  of  the  novices,  a 
sister  appointed  for  the  purpose  ;  and 
between  the  two  a  tall,  majestic  figure, 
dressed  in  a  novice's  robes,  and  the  evident 
object  of  all  the  day's  solemn  ceremonies. 
She  stood  erect,  her  white  hands  crossed 
upon  her  breast,    and   her  whole    attitude 
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indicating  rather  hopeful  ardent  expectation 
than  any  other  sentiment. 

From  her  dark  lustrous  eyes  gleams  of 
tender  joy  shot  upwards,  and  around  her 
lips  played  a  smile  of  sweetness  such  as 
rarely  parts  the  lips  of  an  eai-thly  bride 
upon  her  marriage-day.  Yet  the  face  was, 
in  its  fleshly  portion,  at  the  same  time 
emaciated  and  wan.  The  cheeks,  instead 
of  discovering  the  fine  rounded  outlines  of 
youth,  presented  two  hollows  to  the  eye, 
and  the  deep  cavities  of  the  temples  told  of 
the  successful  inroads  of  wasting  thought. 
The  hands,  too,  were  thin  almost  to  trans- 
parency, and  of  the  waxy  whiteness  that 
belongs  to  carved  limbs  of  ivory.  It  was 
evident  that  there  had  been — nay,  perhaps 
even  that  there  was  still — a  fearful  fight 
betwixt  body  and  soul,  and  that  if  the 
triumphant  mind  despised  the  attempts  of 
the  flesh,  the  latter  had  sought  revenge  in 
the  infliction  of  sufierings  acute  and  deep. 
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In  front  of  the  grating  where  the  two 
nuns  stood  on  either  side  of  the  novice,  the 
officiating  priest  was  seated  upon  a  chair  of 
state.  After  a  few  moments  he  tendered 
to  the  novice  a  tall,  lighted  waxen  taper, 
which  she  bowing  received  in  one  hand. 
Its  flame  threw  a  strange  flickering  light 
upon  her  features  which  rendered  them 
almost  unearthly,  and  still  her  own  dark 
orbs  outshone  the  fire  that  burned  beside 
her  and  was  reflected  in  her  glance. 

And  now  the  priest  returns  to  the  altar, 
and  his  intonation  of  the  hymn,  Veni,  Crea- 
tor, is  responded  to  by  the  chant  of  the 
assistants.  The  orisons  prescribed  for  the 
occasion  ensue,  and  then  follows  the  bene- 
diction of  the  mantle  and  veil. 

A  low  and  an  ill-suppressed  groan  was 
heard,  as  the  consecrating  words  were  ut- 
tered over  the  rude  vestment,  so  soon  to  be 
the  sole  attire  of  her  who  stood  waiting  to 
receive  it.     None  knew  whence  came   the 
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sound ;  but  simultaneously  the  wasted  cheek 
of  the  joung  noyice  glowed  with  crimson 
consciousness,  and  her  breast  heaved  with 
an  iuYoluntarj  sigh. 

When  these  first  benedictions  were  past, 
the  priest  returned  to  his  seat  at  the  grating, 
and  commenced  the  customary  interroga- 
tions. At  first  the  repHes  of  the  postulant 
were  given  in  so  feeble  a  tone,  that  they 
remained  unheard  by  all  save  the  questioner 
alone;  but  when  the  moment  came  that  she 
was  to  pronounce  the  definitive  vows,  her 
voice  grew  steady,  and  if  not  absolutely 
loud,  sufficiently  so  for  every  syllable  to  be 
heard  to  the  extremest  end  of  the  chapel. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost/'  said  solemnly  the 
deep  rich  tones  of  the  bride-elect  of  heaven. 
And  then,  after  a  pause  of  a  second,  she 
continued, — "  I,  Leonie  Vermont,  called 
Sister  Isabelle,  now  novice  in  this  commu- 
nity,  '' 
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"  Good  heavens !"  whispered  a  lady 
amongst  the  spectators  to  her  companion, 
whose  handkerchief  was  seldom  apart  from 
her  eyes, — "  good  heavens !  chere  Madame 
de  Blangy !  have  I  not  met  Mademoiselle 
Vermont  at  your  house  T 

"  Alas  !  you  have  often  done  so/'  was  the 
reply ;  "  and  perhaps  I  *am  not  altogether 
free  from  some  slight  reproach, — but,  hush  ! 
let  us  attend  to  the  ceremony." 

The  vows  were  pronounced:  they  were 
signed  in  firm  resolute  characters,  and  with 
one  hand  extended  upon  the  Gospel's  holy 
page,  Sister  Isabelle  swore  to  preserve  them 
unto  death. 

Full  of  humble  confidence  in  a  strength 
not  her  own,  and  majestic  in  spite  of  her 
humility,  she  stood  this  time  with  downcast 
eyes  ,as  though  in  the  presence  of  her  Master, 
whilst  the  priest  implored  the  protection  of 
the  Lord;  and  the  solemn  prayer, — "  Oon- 
firma  hoc,  Deus,  quod  operatus  es  in  nobis," 
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came  echoing  through  the  vaults  of  the 
edifice. 

And  now  was  come  the  most  awful 
moment  of  all.  Kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the 
Bishop  of  '■''  '''  ''''  '''  who  officiated  on  the 
occasion,  the  novice  prepared  to  receiye  the 
veil  from  his  hands  which  was  for  ever  to 
enshroud  her  from  the  gaze  of  her  fellow 
mortals.  Two  nuns  of  the  order  advanced, 
and  taking  in  their  hands  the  mantle,  held  it 
out  behind  their  new  companion,  readj  to 
encircle  her  in  its  folds.  The  Bishop  lifted 
up  the  fatal  crape,  whose  sable  waves  de- 
scended to  the  marble  of  the  pavement. 

The  novice  stood  jet  another  instant 
erect, — was  it  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
world?  or,  rather,  did  not  those  ardent, 
longing  eves  search  for  a  first  glimpse,  a 
foretaste  of  the  heaven  she  aspired  to  gain  ? 

Dreams  of  youth,  verdant  hopes,  fi'esh 
spring-flowers  of  early  life, —  cast  them  all 
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awaj,  down  into  the  grave  that  is  opening 
here  before  them !  Let  the  cold  earth  fall 
over  them, — from  that  soil  thou  well  knowest, 
angel-bride,  will  spring  verdure  of  such  hue 
as  thj  hopes  could  never  match,  and  flowers 
whose  perfume  will  out-scent  all  those 
whereof  thine  earthlj  garlands  were  woven. 

Then  let  it  be!  go,  loving  one,  turn  to 
thine  Immortal  Love,  and  let  prayers  for 
his  unwavering  fidelity  to  Christ  be  the 
only  memory  thy  heart  keeps  for  its  lost 
mortal  bridegroom. 

The  silence  was  so  dead  that  no  sound, 
however  slight,  could  have  escaped  unheard. 

The  novice  crossed  her  hands  once  more 
upon  her  bosom,  and  with  a  farewell  look 
of  supplication  cast  to  Heaven,  slowly, 
calmly,  determinedly,  bent  her  knees  before 
the  priest.  The  funeral  mantle  was  fast- 
ened upon  her  shoulders  by  the  fingers  of 
two  mute  maidens,  and  the  sombre  tissue 
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floated  a  moment  above  her  bowed  head, 
as  the  solemn  sentence  was  spoken  which 
espoused  her  body  to  the  tomb. 

"Sister,  receive  the  saintlj  veil  in  sign 
of  mortification  and  purity ;  keep  it  without 
stain,  that  jou  maj  one  day  present  it 
at  the  tribunal  of  the  Lord;  and  fear  not 
to  resemble  those  who  find  no  grace  in  His 
sight,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost/'  And  with 
the  last  words  the  dark  crape  was  lowered, 
touched  her,  fell,  and  closed  over  her  for 
ever !  Again  a  sound  was  heard :  a  sigh — a 
sobbing  sigh,  such  as  could  have  come  fi'om 
no  bosom  save  from  one  full  of  deep  an- 
guish. 

The  novice  had  risen  :  she  turned  round, 
at  the  mourning  tone,  and  those  who 
watched  narrowly  might  have  observed  be- 
neath the  folds  of  her  dark  robe,  the  hur- 
ried motion  of  a  hand  that  sought,  unthink- 
ingly, instinctively  to  raise  the  veil  I 
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She  was  reminded  bj  those  around  of 
her  jet  remaming  part  in  the  ceremony, 
and,  the  four  salutations  made  in  sign  of 
eternal  adieu  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  she  renounced,  the  new  daughter  of 
Saint  Theresa  laid  herself  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  the  black  emblem  of  the  sepul- 
chre, the  death-pall,  was  cast  over  her.  As 
the  holy  water  was  sprinkled  over  her,  as 
the  Kyrie  Eleison  rose  upon  the  air  in 
accents  of  earnest  intercession,  an  involun- 
tary shudder  passed  over  the  assembly,  much 
as  a  sudden  wind  stirs  a  field  of  corn, 
and  makes  it  shiver  as  with  animate  sen- 
sation. But  better  far  does  the  Church 
understand  the  regeneration  of  the  soul 
through  the  body's  sacrifice. 

When  the  newly-received  Carmelite  stood 
up  once  more,  the  Te  Deum  was  chanted, 
as  for  her  resurrection;  and  in  the  song 
of  triumphant  thanksgiving,  no  voice  was 
more  prominent  than  her's.     All  who  knew 
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it,  recognized  its  inspired  and  thrilling  ac- 
cents in  the  prayer  ^^hich  flew  on  angels' 
wings  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne  of  Glorj, 

"iEterna  fac  cum  Sanctis  tuis  in  Gloria  numerari." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Night  had  closed  around  the  earth,  and 
the  moon  was  riding  majestically  in  the 
azure  of  a  cloudless  heaven.  Light  were  the 
winds  that  swept  the  sky,  and  the  breath  of 
the  breeze  scarcely  stirred  the  boughs,  or 
curled  the  slow  current  of  the  stream.  The 
moon  had  risen  behind  the  Ecole  Militaire, 
and  now  poured  the  full  flood  of  her  silver 
light  over  the  broad  open  space  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars.     On  either  side  rose  up 
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tte  dark  boundaries  of  high  trees,  frowning, 
as  it  were,  on  whosoerer  should  invade  the 
arena  they  grew  up  to  guard.  At  the  ex- 
tremity opposite  to  the  Military  School, 
the  low  stone  range  of  the  parapet  pro- 
tecting the  quay  marked  the  course  of  the 
river,  whose  monotonous  flow  broke  the 
noiselessness  of  night,  as  with  the  indistinct 
notes  of  a  distant  dirge.  Lost  in  the  haze 
of  a  far  off  horizon,  the  heights  of  Chaillot 
slumbered  in  the  cool  beams,  and  not  a 
movement,  not  a  sound  that  might  betray  the 
near  vicinity  of  a  living  city,  encroached, 
upon  the  domain  night  and  silence  had  chosen 
for  their  own. 

Along  the  boulevard  which  leads  from  the 
Rue  de  Babylone  to  the  quay,  a  solitary  wan- 
derer sauntered  with  listless  steps.  Every 
now  and  then  he  stopped  still  and  listened, 
and  once  or  twice  he  turned  sharply  round 
as  though  he  feared  that  he  was  followed  ; 
but    his    own    shadow    alone    lay    across 

VOL.  III.  N 
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his   path,  and  he   continued  his  nocturnal 
ramble. 

Without  turning  to  look  at  the  edifice 
behind,  or  to  admire  the  effects  of  the  moon 
upon  the  leafy  masses  of  the  trees,  the  soli- 
tary pedestrian  went  on,  distinctly  shaping 
his  course  for  the  bridge.  But  now  it  be- 
came evident  he  was  not  so  solitary.  Ano- 
ther figure  had  followed  him  when  he 
emerged  into  the  open  road.  Still,  when 
he  turned,  the  figure  had  disappeared,  and 
he  began  to  believe  in  some  mockery  of  the 
imagination.  Slowly  he  walked  on  till  he 
stopped  close  under  the  spot  where  the  para- 
pet slopes  down  towards  the  quay.  Here, 
leaning  with  his  two  arms  upon  the  low  stone 
rampart,  he  gazed  intently  into  the  very 
depths  of  the  winding  liquid  path  beneath. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  seconds,  he  apparently 
changed  his  intentions,  and  placing  one  hand 
flatly  upon  the  parapet,  as  a  rest,  he  made  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  opposite  foot  upon  the 
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same  level.  He  had  accomplished  this  ob- 
ject and  was  gradually  raising  his  whole 
body  upon  the  plane  surface  of  the  stone 
work,  when  a  firm  and  sudden  grasp  dragged 
him  forcibly  back,  and  obliged  him  to  stand 
once  more  upright  upon  the  trottoir.  His 
first  movement  was  naturally  one  of  anger 
and  suspicion  :  turning  quickly  round,  he 
prepared  for  resistance ;  but  the  form  and 
face  on  which  rested  his  eyes,  seemed  to 
deprive  him  of  all  hostile  intention, 

"You,  Pierre?''  he  said,  holding  out  his 
hand,  "  why,  what  were  you  afraid  of,  my 
poor  friend?  Did  you  think,"  he  added, 
with  a  mournful  smile,  "that  I  was  about 
to  try  if  eternal  repose  could  cure  eternal 
regret  ?  No  !  Pien-e,"  and  the  shake  of 
the  head  was  this  time  more  mournful  than 
had  been  the  smile.  "I  know  at  this  hour 
which  lies  deeper  of  the  two — my  grief  or 
yon  river's  bed,  and  I  need  not  go  ask 

of  the  waves.     Suffering  is  our  lot,  the  h>t 

n2 
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of  all  on  earth — and  the  better  we  learn 
that  lesson  the  stronger  we  become.  I 
was  but  going  to  stretch  myself  awhile  (for 
I  have  walked  till  I  am  weary)  upon  this 
stone  bench  in  order  to  think  over  certain 
events  which ^'  he  hesitated. 

''  You  have  walked  no  doubt  since  mid- 
day?" remarked  Pierre,  scanning  his  com- 
panion's face  with  respectful  inquisitiveness. 

"  How  did  you  know  the  hour  ?"  asked 
the  other. 

Pierre  sighed — "I  know  overmuch  of  these 
things,  Monsieur,"  he  rejoined,  "and  have 
watched  you  ever  since  then." 

"  Pauvre  Pierre  ! "  resumed  the  wanderer, 
again  holding  out  his  hand ;  "  it  is  strange 
that  we  should  meet  thus — ^we  have  ever 
met  strangely,  Pierre." 

"And  yet,"  continued  the  other,  whose 
words  often  contrasted  with  the  workman's 
blouse  he  wore,  "  and  yet,  to  my  mind,  all 
our  outward  doings,  and  goings  and  comings, 
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axe  as  nothing  to  the  mysterious  changes 
and  rerdntions  within  ns " 

"Pierre/'  resumed  his  companion,  in  whom 
the  reader  does  not  need  to  have  revealed 
to  him  the  Vicomte  de  Briancour,  "  look 
upon  yonder  sandy  space,  on  whose  dead 
surface  the  moon  shines  without  being  re- 
flected— there,  where  half  a  century  ago, 
the  sacrilegious  altars  of  false  patriotism 
were  raised  in  a  moment  of  false  triumph, 
and  a  mockery  of  the  solemn  rites  was  en- 
trusted to  the  sacrilegious  agency  of  apostate 
priests. — Look  on  it  well.  One  of  the  vota- 
ries of  the  Revolution  has  said  that,  whilst 
every  period  of  her  history  has  left  some 
monument  to  France,  the  Revolution  has  be- 
queathed to  her  nothing  save  this  arid 
plain/'*"' 

"  I  know  whom  yon  mean,"   interposed 

^^  This  idea  belongs  to  M.  Michelet's  first  rolume 
of  the  History  of  the  Revolution,  than  which  a  more 
impious  work  never  sought  to  instil  poison  into  a 
nation . 
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Pierre — "he  never  was  one  of  us.  Witness 
the  contemptuous  conduct  of  the  people 
towards  him  a  year  ago — contempt  was 
what  they  showed  him,  and  contempt  was 
what  he  deserved,  for  he  was  only  not 
mischievous  because  he  was  mad." 

"But  he  has  spoken  truly,"  rejoined 
Fernand — "a  desert  is  all  the  Revolution 
has  left — and  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ? 
What  should  destruction  leave  behind  it,  if 
not  a  desert '?  The  plague-wind  reaps,  but 
it  does  not  sow." 

And  thus  moralizing,  the  two,  as  though 
instinctively,  turned  their  steps  back  towards 
the  Champ  de  Mars.  Climbing  up  one  of 
the  grassy  slopes,  they  seated  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  sat  for  some  seconds 
in  silence,  gazing  upon  the  dreary,  vast 
expanse  spread  out  before  them,  and 
bathing  shadowless  in  the  full  light  of  the 
moon. 

"  Who  knows,"  began  Pierre,  "  how  long 
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a  time  may  elapse  ere  the  mighty  city  that 
lies  asleep  there  behind  us,  may  leave  little 
more  trace  of  its  existence  than  what  is 
there  1     Who  knows '' 

"What,  you  then,  too,  have  dreamed," 
interrupted  the  Vicomte,  "of  the  possible 
ruin  of  the  great  capital  of  civilization,  of 
the  decline,  the  fall  of  France  1" 

"  Alas ! "  sighed  the  ouvrier — "  the  hand 
of  Providence  is  strong," 

"And  just,  Pierre,"  retorted  Fernand; 
"  and  expiation  there  must  be. — Much  has 
been  expiated,  much  remains  to  be  so  still — 
but,"  he  continued  warming  with  his  subject 
— "  I  cannot  think  that  France  is  destined 
to  perish,  to  fall  from  her  rank  amongst 
nations,  and  be  as  though  she  had  never 
been." 

"  I  would  fain  not  think  it  too,"  rejoined 
Pierre,  "  for  she  is  dear  to  me  still,  as  my 
own  life  ;  and  all  my  errors — if  errors  they 
indeed  were,"  he  added  musingly  — "  came 
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from  an  overweening  love  of  her  greatness 
and  her  glory." 

"  Which  jou  dreamed  would  be  the  idols 
of  your  much-desired  Republic  ? ''  said  Fer- 
nand,  half  interrogatively — "  I  believe  you, 
Pierre — you  and  many  many  others — ^your 
chief  weakness  has  been  your  sincerity;  your 
great  error  the  belief  in  men  who  have 
duped  you,  and  dishonoured  France." 

"  But  had  we  no  cause  for  discontent  ? '' 
pursued  the  ouvrier,  "  no  reason  to  seek  for 
change  in  the  strength  of  our  own  arms, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  degradation  hourly 
inflicted  onus  V 

"  Cause  ?"  echoed  the  Vicomte, — "  rea- 
son ?  Oh !  that  had  you,  indeed,  Pierre ; 
and  it  is  because  those  who  now  govern 
you,  dare  neither  admit  the  evil  nor  the 
remedy,  that  they  too  must  be  swept  away 
from  the  high  places  where  they  do  but  in- 
trude, and  make  way  for  those  who "  he 

paused. 
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"  Who,  what  V  inquired  the  ouvrier, 
almost  breathlessly. 

"  Who  are  strong  enough  to  confide  in, 
and  not  to  fear  you,"  answered  M.  de  Bri- 
ancour  firmly;  those  to  whom  government  is 
a  duty,  not  an  enjoyment,  and  who  are  so 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  power,  that  its 
abuse  need  not  to  be  dreaded." 

"  Alas !  where  are  they  V  sighed  Pierre. 
"  I  once  thought  that  they  who  had  most 
sufifered  would  rule  most  fittingly,  and  that 
in  their  recollection  of  privations  past, 
would  be  found  the  surest  pledge  of  their 
ceaseless  efforts  to  ward  off  privation  from 
others.  But,  no!  Envy  and  cupidity 
mastered  them  all,  and  no  honesty  of 
purpose  made  up  for  incapacity  and  in- 
experience." 

"  And  now,  Pierre,  you,"  said  the  Vi- 
comte,  "  who  have  at  length  abjm'ed  your 
errors,  and  had  the  clearness  of  your  vision 
restored  to  you " 
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"  At  what  a  price !"  murmured  Pierre 
parenthetically — '*  misery!  oh,  what  misery! 
and  what  madness !" 

"  Do  not  you/'  pursued  Fernand,  unheed- 
ing the  interruption,  "  begin  to  perceive  that 
all  the  while  you  have  been  upon  a  false 
track,  that  everlastingly  you  have  asked 
for  that  first  which  should  be  last  accorded, 
and  admitted  in  the  end  that  which  should 
have  formed  the  very  basis  of  your  plans  ? 
How  have  you  clamoured  for  liberty,  never 
seeming  to  comprehend  that  there,  where 
there  was  no  power,  no  freedom  could  exist; 
and  that,  if  liberty  were  really  a  wish  of  your 
hearts  (which  I  have  always  doubted,  as  far 
as  regards  France),  the  first  step  towards 
obtaining  it  must  be  the  establishment  of  a 
power  strong  enough  to  see  no  harm  in  un- 
limited freedom,  and  generous  enough  in  its 
strength  to  agree  to  the  co-existence  of  such 
a  neighbour/' 

"  But,  see,''  suggested  Pierre,  "  how,  when 
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the  utter  incapacity  of  the  men  of  February 
had  brought  forward  once  more  those  whose 
traditions  taught  them  to  rule  by  the  coun- 
sels of  Conservatism,  see  how  they  have 
warred  against  the  smallest  shadow  of 
liberty?" 

"  Because,"  resumed  Fernand,  "  they  have 
not  power  enough  :  they  feel  themselves  un- 
protected, and  are  afraid.  Fear  rules  this 
country  with  iron  hand  and  despotic  sway  : 
every  thing  is  false,  every  thing  is  misplaced. 
It  is  as  with  your  idea  of  Equality ;  that,  too, 
is  false  as  all  the  rest.  Equality  is  not  the 
possibility  for  all  to  be  equally  low ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  privilege  for  all,  without 
distinction  of  birth  or  class,  to  attain  to  the 
topmost  height.  But,  to  be  attained  to,  the 
height  must  exist ;  and  you  labour  to  destroy 
it,  thereby  deliberately  taking  away  the 
faculty  of  equalization,  which  can  only  be 
lodged  in  a  consecrating  power." 

"  Which  means  Royalty,"  mused  Pierre. 
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"I  did  not  saj  the  word/'  said  Fernand; 
"  but  listen  awhile,  and  say  what  you  think 
of  these  notions ! ''  and  the  Vicomte  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  small  portfolio,  from 
which  he  read  the  following  passage  : 

"  A  new  element  is  now  introduced  into 
the  State — the  popular  masses.  The  people, 
and  their  moral  and  intellectual  education, 
must  now  be  attended  to.  The  monarchy 
of  Louis  XIV.,  with  its  entourage  of  high 
aristocratical  forces  and  institutions,  is 
henceforward  impossible." 

"  Good  !  '^  muttered  Pierre. 

"  The  only  chance  is  for  the  true  Christian 
monarchy  of  St.  Louis,  with  its  love  for  the 
people,  for  the  suffering  classes, '^ 

"  Perhaps,"  again  said  Pierre ;  and  turn- 
ing sharply  round,  "  Are  those  your 
thoughts.  Monsieur  Fernand'?"  said  he. 

"They  are  not  mine,"  replied  the  Vi- 
comte ;  "  but  they  are  the  thoughts  of  one 
whom  I  serve, — of  one  in  whom  I   place 
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my  last  hope;  but  who,"  and  Fernandas 
voice  assumed  a  solemn  tone,  "  should  he 
too  prove  false  to  his  destiny,  must  indeed 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the 
utt^r  ruin  of  France." 

Both  remained  a  few  moments  silent. 

"It  is  strange,"  recommenced  at  length 
the  ouvrier,  "  that  you  and  I,  Monsieur 
Femand,  have  ever  understood  each  other, 
whilst  with  the  representatives  of  what  are 
called  more  liberal  opinions  than  yours — 
with  the  advocates  of  the  Juste  MiUeu 
system  of  July — I  never  could  talk  five 
minutes  without  coming  to  a  dispute." 

"  Because,"  replied  Femand,  "  both  you 
and  I,  Pierre,  though  our  principles  are  so 
opposed,  represent  each  of  us  an  idea : 
whereas  the  supporters  of  the  Bourgeois 
Grovernment  represent  interests  only.  You 
and  I  have  convictions  which  spring  from 
the  heart ;  they  have,  as  I  have  ever  told 
you,  mere  appetites." 
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"  And  the  incomprehensible  current 
which  has  borne  upon  the  votes  of  six 
millions  of  men  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor 
to  supreme  power  ?''  asked  the  ouvrier. 

"Will  recede  some  fine  day,"  answered 
Fernand,  "  with  no  more  visible  reason  than 
the  real  ebb  and  flow  of  other  tides,  leaving 
its  burthen  high  and  dry,  stranded  upon 
the  shore.  No !  rely  upon  it,  Pierre,  that 
element  does  not  exist.  The  struggle  is 
between  us,  and  us  alone,"  he  added  slowly 
and  gravely,  looking  his  companion  steadily 
in  the  face.  "  The  spirit  of  the  old  world 
is  in  arms  against  the  spirit  of  the  new.'' 

"I  believe  it,''  said  the  ouvrier,  no  less 
gravely,  "  and  Heaven  grant  that  the 
struggle  be  not  a  too  desperate  one." 

"  Facts  have  shown  their  sterility,"  said 
M.  de  Briancour.  "  The  Empire  was  a 
glorious,  as  Louis  Philippe's  reign  was  a 
prosperous  Fact ;  yet  neither  glory  nor  mere 
material  prosperity  could  save.     We  must 
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look  higher.  Principles  are  at  war  now, 
and  that  is  why  I  again  saj  that  the 
struggle  is  between  us." 

"  When  to  end,  and  how?"  said  the 
ouvrier  mournfully. 

"  None  can  assign  a  time  to  Providence," 
rejoined  the  Vicomte.  "  God  but  be  merciful 
to  France,  for  I  fear  the  trial  will  be  a  hard 
one  !  Anarchy  and  the  excesses  of  misrule 
will  in  more  than  one  fated  land  call  down 
the  vengeance  of  despotism;  but  France 
must  give  the  bright  example  to  the  world 
of  a  power  that  rules  through  love — an  in- 
teUigent  sway.  But  see,  Pierre,  the  moon 
is"  in  mid-heaven,  and  the  clocks  are  striking 
twelve :  whither  are  you  going  now  V 

"  To  my  home,"  he  answered,  with  a 
melancholy  smile,  "  there  to  pray  for  resig- 
nation, and  that  force  may  be  given  me  to 
suffer ;  for  you  say  rightly,  M.  le  Vicomte, 
suffering  is  our  law,  and  we  must  learn 
it." 
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"  And  I,  Pierre/'  rejoined  Femand,  press- 
ing cordially  his  companion's  hand,  *^  go  to 
seek  renewed  hope,  and  patience  to  await 
the  coming  of  the  one  upon  whom  all  my 
hopes,  and  your's  too — remember  it  well, 
Pierre — your's  far  more  than  mine,  are 
bunt/' 

They  parted:  and  the  mighty  city  lay 
slumbering  in  the  moonlight,  whilst  the 
deep  river  continued  its  chant — of  lullaby 
or  dirge,  who  shall  say '? 

One  went  to  wrestle  with  the  phantom- 
offspring  of  want  and  wild  desire,  and  the 
other  to  check  the  ardour  of  deep  conviction 
ere  it  reached  its  extremest  limits.  Both 
went  to  struggle  with  strong  temptation, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  meeting  one  day 
upon  equal  ground. 

When — and  how? ■ 

FINIS. 
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